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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


gregorian chant 


We've imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 


highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
pd year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning .to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 


only the full Latin tert and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


Gelineau psalms 

The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, 0.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 

33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Gelt- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 


Clearance: 


GR 34 GELINEAU PSALMS These are 
pleasant English renderings of some of the 
more melodically prosaic Gelineau psalms. 
You won’t find them as exciting as the 
French or the first English recording, but 
they will fill out your collection. Contains 
psalms 84, 126, 103, 63, 4 and the Canticle 
of Simeon. 45 rpm, $2.50 

GR 56 GELINEAU PSALMS See comment 
above. This record contains psalms 24, 139, 
113, 136, the Blessings from Daniel 3 :52-56, 
and the Magnificat. 45 rpm, $2.50 
EASTERN RITE 

25101 CHANTS OF UNITY A valuable 
cross-section of Eastern chants for different 
phases of the year, some from the Divine 
Liturgy, others for special feasts, sung in 
Greek, Armenian, Arabis, Slavonic, Ro- 
manian, French and Latin. Ten-inch, $5 
25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A uniaue 
collection of chants in honor of the The- 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite. as well as Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 

33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
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the deep-rooted mysticism of the East 
world. Deacon and choir (which have hen 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (33-52) are neces- 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music. $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

25127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY jrom Ash Wednesday to Holy 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymns 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite Benedictine 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On the 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St. 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia with 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, a 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hymn 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from the 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, a 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, and 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 

114 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 1) Ez- 
cerpts fzom the Divine Service of the 
oldest Christian nation. The liturgy de- 
rived fiiom St. Basil’s now contains strong 
Latin-rite influences from the time of the 
Crusades, and also traces of the nine- 
teenth-century Byzantine classical revival. 
It lacks the purity and power of other 
Eastern rites. (This record can’t be placed 
on a level with our best Eastern rite rec- 
ords, but it will interest students and 
others who have a particular attraction to 
the churches of the sub-Orient.) By the 
choir of an Apostolic Armenian church in 
Paris. Twelve-inch, $5 . 
150 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 2) More 
excerpts from the Divine worship of the 
Apostolic Armenian church. Comments 
above. $5 


Fole mudce 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE dHalf a 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzan- 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 


The Word of God 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament tezrts, including psalms and 
canticle, sung by Magdalith, an Israeli 
girl of remarkable and erotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco. 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chants 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bible’s 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $8 


33-37 ABRAHAM A magnificent reading 
from the French Jerusalem Bible of the 
chapters in Genesis dealing with the life of 
Abraham. Interspersed are passages of 
commentary from Hebrews, the Gospels and 
the Psalms. Accompanied by trumpets and 
drums. Twelve-inch, $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, tolling at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Caicat. 
Each bell has a special meaning, and its 
own voice and even personality. Ten-inch, 
$5 
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REPORT 
FROM 
SWITZERLAND 


I have asked many Swiss whether one may 
properly speak of a "Swiss Catholicism." 
Most denied it, some were on the fence, not 
one said yes. : 

Naturally, the number of Catholics liv- 
ing in Switzerland is a figure easily come 
by: there are almost two million, or 41% 
of the total population, an astonishing 
number. 

It is also easy enough to give the number 
of dioceses, even if the situation here is 
not as simple as might be supposed. For 
practical purposes, there are six bishop- 
rics, Basel, St. Gall, Sitten, Chur, Fri- 
bourg and Tessin. In many of these dioceses 
there is hardly any trace of a diocesan 
sense of “belonging.” A Catholic from 
Schaffhausen feels no more kinship with 
one from Lucerne than with one from Zurich, 
even though he is in the same diocese as 
one and not the other. The diocese of Chur, 
which contains six cantons, has two Vicars 
General because of the disparateness of its 
component areas. Fribourg has five of them. 

This combining of cantons means that 
Catholics of the same diocese may be a long 
way apart in ecclesiastical polity. In one 
canton the Catholic Church might be the 
established church, and in another no more 
than a group of private persons. Berne can- 
ton, for example, has only fifteen percent 
Catholics—percentage-wise, the fewest of 
any—yet for a number of years the Church's 
legal situation there has been generally 
satisfactory. In Zurich canton, on the 
other hand—25 percent Catholic, except 
for three congregations—the Church en- 
joys no official recognition as a Church. 

There is a papal nuncio in Berne for all 
Switzerland, but neither Switzerland nor 
any single canton has diplomatic repre- 
sentation with the Vatican. The six bish- 
ops and the Abbot of St. Maurice, titular 
bishop of Bethlehem, have an annual bish- 
ops' conference at which they distribute a 
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common pastoral letter. But they are nota 
true metropolitan group. There is no con- 
cordat between Switzerland as a whole and 
the Vatican, and this may give the impres- 
sion of a transition, a provisional and ten- 
porary arrangement. The surprising thing 
therefore is that it has been going on like 
this for over one hundred years without any 
important change. The Church's hands are 
tied because a law remains on the books 
from the days of the Kulturkampf in 1874, 
which states that "institution of bishop- 
rics on Swiss soil is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Confederation.” 





Whenever you talk to a foreigner about 
religion in Switzerland—a German or a 
Frenchman or even an American—the first 
question he asks is nearly always, "How 
about the Jesuits?” It is hard for him to 
understand how any such law as the one 
forbidding Jesuits can persist in "the 
oldest democracy in Europe," a supposedly 
free country. Here is the root, conscious 
or otherwise, of a lot of unfavorable opin- 
ions about Switzerland and even about Swiss 
Catholics. If Catholicism were on top of 
the situation, it is said, the Church would 
have long since found ways and means of 
setting aside this relic of the past. What 
could be done in Sweden and Norway, where 
the number of Catholics is so incomparably 
smaller, should certainly be possible in 
a country forty percent Catholic. 

I mention this question, which repre- 
sents by no means the biggest problem of 
the Catholic Church in Switzerland, be- 
cause the answer leads to the heart of the 
whole matter. It, as well as Swiss Cathol- 
icism as a whole, can only be understood 
in the context of history: 1) historically, 
Switzerland, even centuries before it be- 
came a nation, was wholly Catholic, and 
has no pre-Catholic tradition to speak of. 
Membership in the Church was a popular cus- 
tom, not significantly dependent on indi- 
vidual decision to choose the faith; 2) the 
first blow this Catholicism suffered was 
the Reformation. Proceeding from the cler- 
gy and supported by individual regional 
governments, it never changed the funda- 
mental character of Swiss Catholics. They 
remained primarily conditioned by society 
and culture. Only what had formerly been a 
united people was now divided in two, Cath- 
olic and Protestant. Being a Catholic was 
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the outcome of a political status. The same 
held for being Protestant. The latter was 
strongest in the cities, the Catholics in 
the country. Zurich, Basel, Berne, Lau- 
sanne, Geneva were all won over by the new 
religion. Interior Switzerland, Valais, 
Fribourg became the key regions for Ca- 
tholicism; 3) the second, much more deci- 
sive blow, came from the European variety 
of liberalism, a way of thought origi- 
nating in the French Revolution. Not only 
the ideas of 1789 invaded the little coun- 
try, but the French themselves. A strongly 
centralized government, built entirely on 
nationalism, in complete opposition to all 
the country's traditions, was artificially 
set up. It was utterly secularized, reli- 
gion was completely dropped as a social 
force. It is true that this situation 
lasted only a short time. Napoleon I put 
together his "Helvetique”’ from nineteen 
relatively independent territories, mak- 
ing a unified confederation of states. His 
assistance with the affairs of the Swiss 
did not last long, either. But the effects 
of liberalism remained, not only as an 
idea, but as a political force attempting 
to secularize all of society. 


It is an error to believe that Switzer- 
land has always been a democracy in today's 
sense. What moved within the country was 
much more an aristocracy, grown and ma- 
tured from the people. This was now at an 
end. Organized less centrally and rigidly 
than Helvetique, the new government took 
much of its sovereignty from the cantons, 
turning the Republic into a Swiss Confeder- 
ation. The model for this transformation 
was not ancient Switzerland but the United 
States of America! This new form of state- 
hood was a necessity of the times. The na- 
tion had to be more firmly organized on one 
hand, and on the other, the rights of in- 
dividual citizens had to be extended. That 
is why every Swiss today is in favor of this 
form of government—even the Catholic. He 
sees it as the modern way, one which shields 
him from totalitarianism and every form of 
group stampeding or abstract ideology. It 
has nevertheless maintained a subsidiary 
character: what the individual may do is 
not transferred to the powers of the com- 
munity,. and privileges of small communi- 
ties, the parish or canton are not granted 
to larger ones. To this extent, there re- 
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mains an organic connection with the origi- 
nal Confederation. The Swiss hold stub- 
bornly to this principle. The matter of 
schools today is still left to individual 
cantons, and penal law was not unified un- 
til 1938. Relations between Church and 
state are matters for the cantons, not the 
federal government. 

This arrangement has at the same time 
very anti-Catholic traits. This is par- 
ticularly true of the exceptional clauses 
forbidding founding of new convents and 
monasteries, and forbidding all Jesuits 
activity in church and school. The Kultur- 
kampf that followed, another importation 
from all four foreign bordering countries, 
only made this worse. But the union was | 
saved, and a touchy system of checks and 
balances installed. No one dares alter it. 
The feeling pervades the country that to 
resurrect these questions would put the 
country back in the most quarrelsome and 
shameful period of Swiss history. The con- 
crete situation makes this understandable. 
It is not a sign of strength, in any case. 

Additionally, two things must be consid- 
ered: 1) the Kulturkampf and continental 
liberalism not only divided Switzerland 
into two territorially separate regions, 
it even split the Catholics. The Ultra- 
montanes, faithful to Rome, came together 
again, it is true. Since 1912, they have 
made up a country-wide political party, 
today known as the "Conservative-Christian 
Social Party." In the cantons a large part 
of the Catholics (even practising ones, 
and religiously enthusiastic ones), stay 
away from this party, especially in those 
cantons where there are the most Catholics. 
The canton of Lucerne, for example, has an 
85% Catholic population. In the recent 
elections, the Conservatives and Christian 
Social Party tallied only 51% of all votes 
cast. Almost half the Catholics do not vote 
for the Catholic party. They vote Liberal. 
This demonstrates how much confusion has 
been wrought by the atomization in the so- 
cial and cultural realm which character- 
ized Swiss Catholicism up to one hundred 
years ago. 2) in the second place, it must 
be remembered that in this*century two 
world wars have shattered Europe,. while 
Switzerland remained unharmed. All told, 
this was an inestimable blessing. As a con- 
sequence of it, old forms did not simply 
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break up to be replaced by new ones. This 
saved the Catholic Church many a bitter ex- 
perience. She was able to assimilate slowly 
and at her own pace what had been tested 
and proved in other countries. After the 
first World War there was scarcely any sign 
of a youth movement. There was no stormy 
liturgical movement threatening to grow 
into a spiritual fad. But the idea of large 
associations did catch on: popular soci- 
eties, men's sodalities, women's sodali- 
ties, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, student 
associations, etc., and lots of good con- 
structive work has been done this way. In 
Fribourg a Catholic university was formed, 
with many world-famous scholars serving 
on the faculty. Annual collections for this 
work of Catholic culture reach into the 
tiniest mountain hamlets—wherever there 
are Swiss Catholics. In Western Switzer- 
land, during and after the second World 
War, many specialized groups of Catholic 
Action sprang up. This has not grown into 
a real movement as yet. The relative se- 
curity of a peaceful, gradual development 
has its advantages. On the other hand, 
there is no denying that the old forms can 
also stand in the way of new developments. 
This, together with the strong political 
alignment of Swiss Catholicism, gives it in 
many ways an old-fashioned, if not a down- 
right somnolent appearance. Here and there 
some initiative flares up, but it soon gets 
smothered. Interest is lively for all ques- 
tions and problems, but it rarely gets as 
far as action. Despite this, it would be 
unjust to speak of a stagnant Catholicism 
here. What is good in Catholic life is done 
in small ways that draw no notice, varying 
according to canton and situation. The 
Swiss abhors from his very heart anything 
mass-produced. There is intensive Bible 
study in many localities. Quiet work of 
education is going on in the venerable 
Benedictine abbeys of Engelberg, Einsie- 
deln, Disentis. Recently, for the second 
time, the Abbot Primate of the entire Bene- 
dictine order has been elected from the 
Swiss Province, which illustrates how 
highly it is thought of in the Catholic 
world. Similarly, the universally popular 
Capuchins have one of their strongest prov- 
inces in Switzerland. They have two fully- 
equipped classical high schools in Stans 
and Appenzell, training specially apostles 
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to the peasantry who do most valuable work 
among these people so endangered by in- 
dustrialization. In the cities, they are 
experimenting with a new kind of pastoral 
work by house visit, which strengthens the 
element of personal contact between priest 
and laity. A method of formation for lay 
theologians, leading to the missio canon- 
ica, has been worked out in Switzerland, 
and is enjoying great success. The teach- 
ers are seminary professors and members of 
different orders. There are also individ- 
ual priests who give university students 
special courses in theology during the hol- 
idays, helping to form an intellectual 
elite. 

The secular institutes are blossoming. 
One could go on listing seemingly small, 
almost hidden forms of action of the most 
varied sorts, growing out of the ground 
here and there. Taken together, they might 
well build up into an astonishingly favor- 
able picture of the effort Swiss Catholi- 
cism is making to transform itself into a 
Catholicism of true choice, one freely 
elected and decided upon by each individ- 
ual communicant. Because of circumstances 
and the peculiarities of the Swiss person- 
ality, this cannot be manifested in large- 
scale action. But in my opinion there is no 
greater problem for Swiss Catholics than 
this. Industrialization is ceaselessly 
mingling those parts of the country that 
were once purely Catholic or Protestant, 
and there is a steady increase of people in- 
different to any faith. The canton borders 
mean less all the time. To cite only one 
example: about 9,000 natives of Valais live 
in Geneva. Someone recently wrote from 
Calvin's city, "Is Geneva still Geneva?" 
Together with 73,000 Genevois, there are 
113,000 other Swiss, 15,000 Italians, and 
25,000 other foreigners. Such a mixture of 
people in a country with no forced movement 
of population, no wartime upheavals, is 
surely a sign. It seems to us that the 
Swiss, whose character it is to love fine, 
detailed work, carries this bent into the 
religious sphere, and tends to solve reli- 
gious problems rather as if he were putting 
a watch together. In this way, Swiss Ca- 
tholicism will probably someday make its 
own independent contribution to the total 
texture of Catholic life in Europe. 

— Mario von Galli, S.J. 
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MEET 
SAINT TERESA 


An Introduction 
to La Madre of Avila 
by 
Monsignor Joseph P. Kelly 
$3.95 


New York —“Pleasant, informative 
story of St. Teresa of Avila . ey 
highly readable biography.” 

Catholic News 


Philadelphia —“A mere introduction 
would make St. Teresa a mere ac- 
quaintance; Msgr. Kelly paves the 
way for a friendship.” 

Standard and Times 


Chicago — “Readable and sound new 
biography . . . makes a good in- 
troduction to her writings and 
yields a valuable understanding of 
her great reforms.” 

The Thomas More Association — 
Bulletin 


Washington — “A. truly rewarding in- 
troduction . . . Msgr. Kelly has 
done a fine job of outlining in a 
relatively few pages the inspiring 
life of a great saint.” 

Catholic Standard 


Rockford — “There have been a num- 
ber of biographies done on St. 
Teresa, but for a compact volume, 
to the point, this will fill a strong 
demand for an insight into the 
personality of the saint . . . a fas- 
cinating biography.” 

The Observer 


London—“. . . eminently readable 
. written with enthusiasm for 
the subject and is obviously based 
on profound knowledge . . . re- 
freshingly free from the laboured 
dullness of so many recent books 
in this field.” 
Mount Carmel 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., Inc. 
14 Barclay St. 210 4th St. 
New York 8 Cincinnati 2 
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Coming events 


June 

2 THE STATE OF CHRISTIAN ART will be 
analiyzed by artist-designer Robert 
Rambush and Armand Jacopin of St. 
Joseph’s College (Brooklyn) art de- 
partment, at the Paraclete Book Cen- 
ter, 146 East 74 Street, N.Y.C. 8 p.m. 
Tel. LE 5-4050. 

5 PILGRIMAGE TO GRAYMOOR, mother- 
house of the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, in Garrison, N.Y., spon- 
sored by the Edith Stein Guild. Bus 
transportation will be provided. For 
reservations, write to: Margaret Gan- 
non, 41-25 Elberton Street, Elmhurst, 
N.Y. 

1] GRAILVILLE’s first summer study week 
features guest lecturers Rev. Daniel 
Berrigan, S.J. and Rev. Boniface 
Luykx, O. Praem. Theme: “The Grail 
and Woman’s Role.” A second course 
starts June 25th: “Careers of Service 
at Home and Abroad.” Weekly fee 
of $40.00 includes accommodations 
at Grailville. For reservations write 
Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 

13 TENTH ANNUAL VOCATION INSTITUTE 
Fordham University, N.Y. A two-day 
session on religious and sacerdotal 
vocations July 13 and 14, beginning 
at 9:30 a.m., open free to all. Two 
workshops to be held the weeks of 
July 18th and July 25th, the first for 
mistresses of novices, postulants and 
junior professed, the second for local 
superiors. Fee for each, $20.00. Ar- 
rangements, Rev. John F. Gilson, S.J., 
Fordham University, New York 58, 
N.Y, 

16-21 THEOLOGY OF THE LITURGY study 
week, College of Notre Dame, Bel- 
mont, California. Daily Sessions (9-5, 
7:30-9) of lectures, discussions, work- 
shops on participation in the liturrgy 
will be conducted for clergy, reli- 
gious and laity. A detailed program 
may be obtained from the College of 
Notre Dame Music Department, Bel- 
mont, California. 

17 LITURGY PROGRAM, University of Notre 
Dame. Offering an M.A. in Liturgy, 
this famous summer program has 
graduate courses on Eastern Rites, 
Gregorian Chant, Early Christian 
Latin, Greek, advanced liturgical 
studies. Faculty includes Rev. Louis 
Bouyer, Dom Ermin Vitry, Rev. Dr. 
Cornelius Bouman, Rev. Boniface 
Luykx. Undergraduate and special 
classification scholars are also in- 
vited. For admission apply to Dean 





of, Graduate School or (for under. 
graduates) Director of Admissions, 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 

20 SERRA SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Quincy 
College, begins first of three sessions 
for Catholic, non-Catholic laymen 
with M.A. or equivalent. Course ends 
July 29th. Address: Mr. Harold Zab- 
sky, Registrar, Serra School of Theol- 
ogy, Quincy College, Quincy, IIL. 

27 SERRA INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Dallas, 
Texas, Cardinal-designate Albert 
Gregory Meyer officiating. Serra, a 
lay organization to foster religious 
vocations, began in 1933, now has 
units in 37 states, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, Peru and in England. 
Write: Harry J. O’Haire, Serra In- 
ternational, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


July 

4 BIBLICAL INSTITUTE for priests at 
Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Two complete, week-long courses, the 
second to start on July 11th. Tuition 
$15.00 per week, meals $10.00. Board- 
ing accommodations. For brochure, 
write 21 West Superior Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Il. 


@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE will 
regularly publish notice of coming events. 
Send data to the Events Editor. 





Positions available for young men in 
private, Catholic country day school: 
Male teacher for boys and girls 
eight to eleven years old. 
Young man with teaching experience 
to head upper school. 
Please apply in writing, giving com- 
plete resume of education, experience, 
to: Whitby School, 5 Lenox Drive 
Greenwich, Conn. 





SAINT DAVID’S SCHOOL 
has openings for 
two teachers in 
middle and lower schools. 
Applicants should write to: 
Headmaster 
ST. DAVID’S SCHOOL 
12 East 89 St. 

New York 28, N.Y. 


Please state educational 
background and experience. 








Largest dealers in finest traditional and contemporary Christian art 
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cal your 
bookstore for these 
Outstanding Helicon Titles 


CHILDREN'S 
BIBLE 


second printing hardbound $2.50° 


The story of God and His work from 
the Creation of the world to the 
Second Coming, beautifully illustrated 
in many colors. “Helicon Press is to be 
congratulated for an artistic, 
enlightening production.”—America 
(an editorial) 














The Mystery of the Church 


by Yves Congar, 0.P. 

Translated by A. V. Littledale—This 
distinguished author once again brings his 
great wealth of theological wisdom to bear 
on the subject of the essential nature and 
structure of the Church—and the relation 
of the members of the Church—to one 
another in the a ne Body of Christ. 










READING THE 
WORD OF GOD 


a guide to 
Holy Scripture 










by Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. 


“The book should prove useful at any 
level for Bible-study clubs, in the 
classroom, for group and private 

meditations.” 


—Bernard Gilligan 







$4.50 





WHY CHRIST 


By Christopher Butler, 0.S.B.—The fa- 
mous Abbot of Downside here shows that 
“Christianity meets man at the point of 
his deepest need.” 

“An excellent guide for priests and 
Catholic laymen for approaching those who 
need first to be shown that it is reason- 
able at all to take the Church’s claim 
seriously.”—Virginia Kirkus Review $3.50 











and don't forget the wea 
exciting man of the yee 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 


ntant 
by Claude Tresmon' os 
preface by Gustave Weigel, $3.00 
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THE 
EUCHARIST 


by GEORGE TAVARD, A.A. 


Tue Eucharist today is the cornerstone of the House 
of God in more senses than one. On it the Church is, 
as it has always been, built. But today we realize 
more strongly than ever that true eucharistic piety is 
devoted, not only to a reception of the Body and 
Blood or to recognizing the static presence of Christ 
in the sacrament, but rather to welcoming His 
dynamic advent in the liturgical event itself. He 
comes toward the whole Church in answer to her 
thanksgiving. And Christians do not receive the Lord 
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by themselves in acts of private devotion. It is the 
world-wide Catholic Church, present wherever the 
liturgical act takes place, that acclaims her Bride- 
groom in the sacramental sacrifice. 

_ Faith remains constant, yet theology develops and 
the emphasis of piety shifts. The Church Fathers 
stressed the corporate aspects of worship, to accord 
with an organic, extremely realistic, notion of Re- 
demption: mankind was in full-scale exodus from 
the kingdom of the Devil. In the Middle Ages, the 
penitential aspects of the sacraments were stressed 
along with the concept of Redemption by atonement 
and merit, both emphatically penitential. The Fa- 
thers’ cultus had focused on the Church’s collective 
thanksgiving ; the medieval piety centered on pen- 
ance and more individualistic forms of expression. 
The Holy Eucharist became a sacrament to be “seen” 
oftener than received. The “desire to see the host” 
helped to spread the practice of elevating both host 
and the chalice at consecration, and to popularize the 
nascent processions of the Blessed Sacrament. Seeing 
may be done in a crowd. Unlike singing or praying 
the Mass together, however, it is not a corporate 
activity. 

Between the Middle Ages and our own time, a 
revival that could have been important misfired. In 
the seventeenth century, especially in France, a re- 
turn was attempted to an organic conception of 
prayer. The so-called “French school” of spirituality 
was primarily concerned with our participation in 
the “states” of Jesus, that is, in the mysteries where- 
by this human nature is joined to His divine nature. 
This meant primarily sharing in the human nature of 
Christ. And since the sacrament of the Eucharist is 
the normal way to such a union, it seemed once again 
on the way to centrality. 

Yet this movement could not last. On the one hand, 
it was impeded from reaching the congregations by 
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a continuing liturgical decadence. On the other, the 
sudden growth of Jansenism blighted all hopes of a 
lasting success. 

ODERN EUCHARISTIC piety has derived from 
MI tardy attempts to reverse the Jansenist 
recoil from Holy Communion. Pius X pointed the 
way by championing a frequent reception of the 
sacrament. In my childhood in the 1920’s, French 
Catholic schools promoted a children’s organization 
called the “Eucharistic Crusade”: it proposed to 
implement the directives of the Holy See and the 
bishops by reaching children directly — parents 
being presumably more reluctant to change their 
habitual ways. In English-speaking countries today, 
frequent communion strikes the observer ; but in the 
average parish it still coincides with an apparent 
non-participation in the total liturgical action. 

Frequent communion has no doubt been restored. 
Yet it has been grafted back, not into an organic 
piety based upon the corporate actions of the faith- 
ful, nor onto a lofty contemplation of the “states” of 
Jesus, but rather onto a late medieval, atomistic con- 
ception of prayer as something belonging to one’s 
private life. The people pray in public, and never- 
theless by themselves. Priests say Mass for the whole 
Church, but “private” Masses. By the end of the 
nineteenth century. these individualistic trends had 
increased a hundred fold, fed as they were by the rise 
of rugged individualism in society and politics. 

Since we have not been able completely to reverse 
the trend of centuries, popular eucharistic piety 
now presents an odd picture. Having placed the 
Real Presence at the center, it has left the liturgical 
action, the Mass, at the periphery. Attempts to return 
to a community of prayer, especially in convents, 
have often put a concern for unified action where 
it does not belong, as, for instance, in a meditation 


exercise instead of in the Mass, where it does be- 

















long. At a higher spiritual level this strange com- 
pound presents us with a paradox. Devotion to the 
Heart of Jesus, for example, is not always coupled 
with liturgical awareness. Yet surely, the Heart of 
Jesus is more interested in our sacramental sharing 
in the Last Supper than in our more recently devised 
novenas. 

There are thus two sorts of eucharistic piety 
today. The more widespread unites a frequent 
reception of Holy Communion with a more or less 
thorough unconcern for the corporate liturgical im- 
plications of the sacrament. The other is focused not 
so exclusively on reception of Holy Communion or 
on the Lord’s presence “in the tabernacle,” but on 
the action that takes place in the liturgy of the Mass. 
Placing first things first, it highlights the total litur- 
gical drama, of which communion constitutes the last 
act; and it views other aspects of eucharistic piety, 
such as adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, in rela- 
tion to this. 

This second kind of piety alone fully agrees with 
the prayer of the Mass as the Church has preserved 
it. In order to recover this integral approach, one has 


only to let the liturgical texts speak for themselves. 


HE CO-EXISTENCE of two types of piety be- 
i raias, the multiform variety which has been 
fostered inside the Catholic fold. As Pope Pius XII 
serenely noted in his address to the Assisi Liturgical 
Congress of 1956, “there is thus manifested the 
diversity of temperaments, as also preferences for 
individual piety or for community worship.” On 
the level of the devotional needs of Catholics, it is 
good that several types of piety be thus available. 
Yet one cannot by-pass the question of their rela- 
tive value. While he condemned neither, the late 
Pope himself noted the priority of the altar over the 
tabernacle, of the Mass over private adoration: “It 
is only during the celebration of holy Mass that 
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Christ offers himself in sacrifice on the altar — not 
after, nor outside of, Mass.” On this account the 
Church desires to keep “habitually separate the act 
of sacrifice and the worship of simple adoration, in 
order that the faithful should clearly understand 
their proper character.” One should know that 
the Lord’s presence in the tabernacle takes its 
meaning from the Mass itself: the Lord “‘is in the 
tabernacle only as a “memorial of His sacrifice and 
passion.” Accordingly, a spiritual attraction toward 
silent, solitary adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
is not excluded by a liturgical piety, provided that it 
remains focused on the Mass. 

It follows that there should be no question of 
doing away with customary devotions to the Real 
Presence as long as these fulfill actual needs. One 
cannot, as the Holy Father points out, “be satisfied 
with the sacrifice, and diminish the importance of the 
One who offers it.” The point is not to discontinue, 
but to keep things in their right order. Devotions are 
not well ordered if they crowd out attention to the 
sacrifice, allowing the Real Presence to subsist only 
as a memorial. On the other hand, adoration of “‘the 
Lord in the tabernacle” may become a sharing in the 
permanent fruits of the liturgical event through 
union to Christ-as the Minister and the Victim of 
His own offering. 

The Holy Father spoke as a pastor concerned for 
all spiritual temperaments. From this point of view, 
the two pieties are to complement each other after 
necessary corrections of excessive individualism 
have been made. Yet even a purely pastoral concern 
will not avoid indefinitely the question of liturgical 
normality. Tolerance of devotional eccentricities 
(in the original sense of this word: behavior which 
is far removed from the center) may be required for 
the time being.-But a long-range program of liturgi- 


cal education should aim at their final elimination 
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and at the return of the laity as a whole to liturgical 
normality. 

NTERESTINGLY, much of Protestant piety has 
I evolved in an opposite direction. In the sixteenth 
century and later, Catholicism kept the liturgical 
action in its integrity, while the piety attending it 
continued down the slippery slope of individualism, 
toward unconcern for the liturgy as such. On the 
contrary, Protestant piety was largely a reaction to 
the individualization of worship. Worship was no 
longer to be a private meritorious work ; piety was to 
be focused instead on corporate prayer. Not only 
the “Book of Common Prayer” in England, but also 
Luther’s “German Mass” and the various Calvinistic 
orders of worship were conceived as the corporate 
prayer of entire congregations. The whole com- 
munity was to take part in prayer and singing. 

In the meantime, the liturgical texts of the very 
same reformers had truncated the Mass of some 
essential features. The liturgy was reduced to a con- 
secration followed by communion. Preparatory 
prayers subsisted in the form of litanies; but the 
Canon itself was pared down to a maimed skeleton 
of the majestic Trinitarian prayer of the traditional 
liturgies. In the Church, piety was far behind the 
liturgy; among the reformers, the liturgy was far 
behind piety. And with this divorce between the in- 
tention of Protestant devotion and its scant liturgical 
relics, organic piety could find little to grow on. 

Today, at the tail end of a long process, most 
Protestant services no longer feature Holy Com- 
munion. Yet an intense experience of Christian 
fellowship quickens their hymn-singing and more or 
less extemporaneous prayer : the Catholic unanimity 
at worship has survived, though in terra aliena, in a 
strange country. 

N OVER-SIMPLIFICATION at this point may help 
A see the problem. Protestants, in their liturgi- 
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cal movement, must return to, or restore, the eucha- 
ristic action which the Catholic Church has pre- 
served. Catholics, in their liturgical movement, have 
to recover the organic piety which they have largely 
lost and which the best of Protestantism, on the 
whole, has maintained. Corporate liturgy and or- 
ganic piety should again be paired. 

This may sound to the careless reader like saying : 
Let’s take half of Catholic and half of Protestant de- 
votion. Were this the trend of the facts, a monstrosity 
would follow, neither Catholic nor Protestant. But 
both forms of piety spring from a common tradition : 
and all that is proposed is a return to that source. 

Yet one point of this criticism is pertinent. Real 
liturgical piety has a Protestant-like ring to those 
who fail to perceive that our own millenium-old 
liturgical texts are precisely meant to evoke an ex- 
perience of intense fellowship. Well-intentioned 
Protestants may also misread liturgical awakenings 
among Catholics as so many steps toward Protestant- 
ism. We actually stand, however, at the opposite 
pole: liturgical renovation re-integrates into Catho- 
lic piety some Catholic remnants which Protestant- 
ism has accidentally yet providentally preserved. 
Thus it may eventually assist Protestant piety to 
return to the integral Catholic liturgy which it has 
lost, and to the fulness of the Revelation which this 
liturgy implies. 

By recovering this organic piety, Catholics will 
be doing more than being consistent with the liturgy, 
although this in itself would be abundantly worth- 
while. They will also be putting forward the most 
cogent argument for Catholicism that can be devised : 
their oneness around the Lord. “By this shall men 
know that you are my disciples: if you have love 


one for another” (John, 13:35). The love in ques- 


tion, agapé, is the mutual love expressed in the Last 





Supper and in every subsequent Eucharist. 
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Village boys play in the quiet courtyard of the Church of Bom Jesus do 
Matosinhos, designed by Aleijadinho. In the foreground stands Daniel, 
one of the life-sized Old Testament prophets Aleijadinho carved in stone 
for the parvis of the church. 


Aleijarinhe 


Deep in Minas Gerais, one of Brazil’s mountain states, lie two 
villages where some of the best examples of Portuguese colonial 
sculpture and architecture are preserved in their original beauty. 
Executed in the midst of an eighteenth-century gold rush which 
transformed backlands villages into boom towns, most of these 
baroque structures were the work of a little-known artist: a 
crippled and unschooled mulatto named Aleijadinho, a native of 
Vila Rica (now called Ouro Preto). As a young man, Aleijadinho 
worked for his father, a Portuguese mesire de obras who had built 
many of Vila Rica’s ornate churches and designed the new 
governor's palace. While working on a Carmelite church, 
Aleijadinho senior died, and his son, age 29, finished the 
building and went on to plan another: the magnificent Church of 
St. Francis of Assisi. At 37, Aleijadinho contracted a 
mysterious, crippling disease — perhaps leprosy or scurvy — and 
eventually lost his toes and several fingers. For most of his 
years as a master builder, he had to crawl about on his knees or 
be carried by slaves. Despite the pain in which he worked, the 
“Little Cripple” (as Aleijadinho came to be called) went on making q 
the beautiful churches and sculpture for which the region is famous. 





This shepherd is likely a self portrait of Aleijadinho’s Ezekiel. “The Little Cripple” to 
Aleijadinho. Along with many other Aleijadinho his inspiration for these figures and their clothi 
pieces, it is preserved in the Museu do Inconfidencia from woodcut illustrations in a sixteenth-centug, 
at Ouro Preto. ‘ Alsatian Bibl 
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Aleijadinho’s sculptured prophets look do 


wn on Congonhas do Ca 


mpo, Vila Rica’s 


neighboring town. Affected, like Vila Rica, by the sudden wealth of the eighteenth 
century, today it is once again an isolated town, its small population dependent on 
farming and a nearby aluminum factory for its livelihood. 


N 1738, when Aleijadinho was bom, 
Minas Gerais was experiencing the 
excitement of the discovery of gold ore 
beneath the hills of Vila Rica. The town 
had been made state capital ; elegant 
townhouses, in bright blue, pink and 
white, were built ; adventurers poured 
into the town from all parts of the 
world, and Vila Rica was overrun with 


the Portuguese emperor’s militia. The 


latter kept the inhabitants at work in 
the mines, extracting ore, carrying it 

to the king’s warehouses, and shipping 

it — more than $50 million dollars’ worth 
— back to Portugal. Part of the new 
wealth was allotted to the construction 
of churches as an act of thanksgiving. 
The townspeople cooperated eagerly, 
building eleven gold-embellished churches 
for Vila Rica; Aleijadinho became the 
master builder, developing a style that 
has become characteristic of the region. 
By the time of his death, however, the 
gold vein was nearly empty, and the city’s 
decline had begun. When the gold was 
gone, the opportunists vanished ; the 


, rap, * 


Portuguese militia was recalled, and 
the state capital was moved to a more 
central place. Renamed Ouro Preto, Vila 
Rica is now a museum city, famous 
principally for reconstructions of 
Aleijadinho’s art. 

Most important of Aleijadinho’s work 
is a series of 66 life-sized wooden 
figures for Stations of the Cross, inside 
the garden of the Church of Bom Jesus do 
Matosinhos. The statues, designed for 
six small chapels, took nine years to 
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finish. Since his fingers were painfully 
twisted by then, Aleijadinho had to 
employ three assistants for the 
preliminary work; faces and details were 
then done by Aleijadinho. His last project 
was a set of twelve Old Testament 

prophets for the courtyard of the same 
church. In 1814, Aleijadinho, 76, blind 
and completely immobilized, died in Vila 
Rica, and was buried in the Church of 
Conceicao de Anténio Dias, which his 


father had built. 


Six Moorish-style chapels house Aleijadinho’s 
Stations of the Cross. Like other colonial 
Portuguese architecture, his work was 
strongly affected by the European baroque 
art brought to Brazil by the Jesuits. 
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Aleijadinho’s 
architectural 
drawing for the 
Church of Sao 
Francisco de 
Assisi in Vila 
Rica, which he 
designed in 1767 
and spent fifty 
years working 
on. For the 
facade 
ornamentation, 
Aleijadinho 
experimented 
with the 

use of Minas 
Gerais’ native 
soapstone ; it 
was to become 
his favorite 
medium of 
sculpture. This 
drawing is now 


on display in 
the Museu do 
Inconfidencia 
at Ouro Preto. 








On Corpus Christi, Aleijadinho’s life-sized wooden statue of St. George is removed from the Museu, mounted on a white horse 
and carried in procession through the flower-banked streets of Ouro Preto ; the villagers, led by the local bishop riding 
beneath an eighteenth-century golden canopy, will follow on mule-back. 


Aleijadinho carved this Christ Carrying the Cross for 
his Stations of the Cross. After Aleijadinho’s death, 
his statues were neglected and repainted in garish 
colors. In 1957, the Brazilian National Monuments 
Commission had the figures cleaned and, with the 
help of contemporary documents, expertly restored. 


The head of a Roman soldier reviling Christ, 
one of the Stations, shows Aleijadinho’s dist 
humanistic, yet distorted style. A team of wor 
often did the preliminary work on the figut 
Aleijadinho always insisted on doing the heads hi 
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A contemporary caricature shows Scheffler as a street hawker. Always a butt of ridicule for his mystical teachings, Silesius 
is here lampooned over his dictum that the Turkish victories in Central Europe were God’s judgment on the Protestants for 
defection from Rome. His wares bear such labels as CHRISTEGIFFT: “poison in the name of the Christian religion.” Silenced at 
one time by Catholic authorities, Silesius recanted eventually, became a priest at the age of 61. 
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THE WANDERER 


The mystical writings 


of Angelus Silesius are 
still cherished by both 


Catholics and Protestants 


by PETER WHITE 





JUNE, 1960 








THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY in Europe, a time of crack- 
ling cosmic vibrations, stimulated genius and passion in 


the direction of religious expression with very conclusive 
results. Famous men of this period in arts and letters 
seem to us to have attained extraordinary definition of 
personality: a simple phrase in a Johann Phillip Krieger 
church cantata based on a standard, hackneyed harmonic 
progression, a peeled lemon in a Dutch still-life, a line of 
poetry, a philosophic maxim — all have about them that 
stamp of character and authority peculiar to the man who 
performed the “gesture.” This defies analysis. We have 
more knowledge and technique than those men, yet using 
the same materials we rarely manage to summon the same 
fire. 

A museum piece of this kind of period creation is the 
small volume of mystical Alexandrine jingles popularly 
known as Der Cherubinischer Wandersmann, by a well- 
educated, Lutheran-born physician from Breslau origi- 
nally named Johannes Scheffler. He became a Catholic in 
late middle age, changed his name to Angelus Silesius, in 
honor of a Spanish mystic, and had a mystical experience 
which lasted four days, in the course of which he com- 
posed 302 catchy rhymed couplets describing epigram- 
matically the supernatural order of things his vision was 
revealing to him. His book was a success, and was one 
of the first such in German publishing to go through 
several editions. 

Protestant and Catholic Germans both claim him as 
part of their religious cultural inheritance, and both still 
sing his hymns in church. He has a durable quality that 
cuts through time and space, schism, propaganda and an- 
athema. Since the German poet Schlegel rediscovered him 
in 1820 every decade or so someone brings out a new 
edition or a new translation of the “Wanderer,” or an 
article appears about it in a magazine or learned journal. 
The Harvard Divinity School was interested in Scheffler 
in 1918, when it was bad form to listen to German music 
or even have German measles after all the “hate the Hun” 
war propaganda. The University of Paris did a study of 
Scheffler in 1943, under the heel of Nazi occupation. An 
English Protestant named Flitch tried his hand at a verse 
rendering of selected couplets between wars, including a 
long study of the mystical poet in the book he published 
in 1932. Pantheon Press did a handsome little volume 
of the same order in New York in 1953. 

This recurring interest is due to the universality of the 
Silesian Angel. It is inevitable that when there is curiosity 
about mysticism, scholars and readers should turn to him. 
There are so few male mystics in modern times, and so 


very few of any age or sex who possessed real writing 


skill. 
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The poet’s father was a Pole, Stanislaus, Lord of Bor- 
wicze, probably of German origin with such a character- 
istically German family name. He was a Lutheran, and 
quite rich. He probably moved to Breslau because Poland 
at that time was inhospitable to Protestants, whereas Bres- 
lau (now Wroclaw) tolerated them although it had a 
Catholic prince-bishop. Scheffler pére is reputed to have 
loved money overmuch. He made a spectacle of himself 
trying to collect a debt from the orphaned daughter of a 
deceased Breslau burgher to whom he had made a loan 
during the man’s lifetime. He was publicly censured for 
stripping the fur wrap off the girl’s shoulders in a court- 
room during the legal proceedings he instituted for collec- 
tion. Late in life he married a woman 38 years his junior. 


Il 


HE was 62 when Johannes was born. Father and mother 
were both dead by the time Johannes was fourteen, in 
1638. His guardian sent him to an excellent Lutheran 
school, the Elizabeth Gymnasium, where the German poet 
and cultural dictator Martin Opitz had left a tradition that 
all hands must learn to compose Latin and German verse 
as a normal part of gentlefolk’s education. Young Scheffler 
studied law in Strasbourg, philosophy in Leyden (where he 
encountered Spiritualism), and medicine in Padua, where 
he first looked into the Catholic Church. He abandoned law 
for a career in medicine. By the age of 25 he was personal 
physician to a Lutheran Duke with the improbable name of 
Sylvius Nimrod, ensconced in Oels-Wiirttemberg, a pocket 
principality of the sort that honeycomb the historical maps 
of Germany in the days of the Thirty Years’ War. Scheffler 
got in with a circle of admiring followers of pre-Reforma- 
tion and Protestant mystics. One of their heroes was Jakob 
Bohme, an unschooled shepherd and cobbler who is cred- 
ited with founding theosophy, and (by some) with inspir- 
ing George Fox, the English Quaker. Bohme had such 
influence on various groups of enthusiasts he merits a short 
digression. 

Descartes provoked a reaction against his own inexor- 
ably precise mathematical thinking among people of con- 
trary temperament. This paved the way for a readiness 
to accept approaches to reality by way of direct, infused 
revelation. When he was 37, Bohme began writing a mysti- 
cal treatise called “Aurora — Dawn Ascending.” A neigh- 
boring group of liberal amateurs of private theology, in 
much higher social and financial circumstances than the 
cobbler-mystic, got sufficiently excited about it to make 
a copy and circulate it surreptitiously before it was even 
finished. Then the local Lutheran pastor silenced him for 
presuming to write on such a matter. Bohme soon found 
himself a controversial figure, attracting both admirers 
and the curses of the orthodox. The character of the sub- 
sequent works he wrote (in spite of the pastor’s muzzle) can 
be divined from some of the titles — De Electione Gratiae, 
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Jakob Bohme, who died in 1624, was a leader in the 
post-Renaissance Protestant revival of the Hindu- 
Greek theosophy that the knowledge of God is attained 
by direct intuition and spiritual ecstasy. Although 

he met Bohme only once, as a young man, Scheffler was 
profoundly influenced by his teachings. 
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The Signature of All Things, The Way from Darkness to 
True Illumination, The Way to Christ. While still a shep- 
herd-boy, he saw an apparition of a pail of gold on the 
mountain where he tended his flock, and in his writings 
there is mention of the visit of a “mysterious stranger” in 
the shop where he was working as a cobbler’s apprentice. 
He claimed direct illumination as the only source for what 
he wrote. Angelus Silesius met him once, wrote a poem 
about him to the effect that the heart of God was just as truly 
Jakob Bohme’s element as water for fish, air for birds and 
the firmament for the sun. He wrote two biographies of 
Bohme, and had his works published at Amsterdam. How- 
ever, Béhme got hopelessly entangled in an artificial mysti- 
cal jargon he picked up from Paracelsus, which in his 
poverty of vocabulary he used in a way that made sense to 
him only, and communicated nothing to others. He would 
find a new word, and without consulting its context, he 
would decide there and then that it was just right to describe 
something that had come to him in one of his illuminations. 
The philosophic system he created out of his own insights 
and his clumsy apparatus of half-understood borrowings 
was intended to show the substantial unity of material 
powers with moral forces. He worked out a murky Ger- 
manic cosmogony based on an arrangement of seven 
“Quellgeister,” source-spirits, which sounds very esoteric. 
However, Lutheran orthodoxy as well as other continental 
Protestant theologies were getting into ways of sterile, 
backbiting rigidity. In the words of a Protestant writer, 
the Lutherans were falling on the Calvinists, the Calvinists 
attacking the Anabaptists and others, “as if all had lost 
sight of the common enemy — Rome!” Protestants with 
some talent for religion and some spiritual ambition were 
vastly more attracted to Bohme’s via directa than to dog- 
matisms based only on capricious opinions held at one 
time or other by the original reformers. 

This will account for some of the atmosphere that en- 
couraged Scheffler-Silesius along the path he travelled. He 
evidently turned into a religious adept the Lutherans were 
very proud of. But he lost patience when they condemned a 
collection he made of prayers of Catholic saints. They were 
unforgivingly furious when he became converted to the 
Catholic Church on June 21, 1653. His former co-religion- 
ists attacked him, and the Catholic authorities made him do 
polemical pamphleteering, which involved him thereafter 
in the bitterest kind of public name-calling controversy, 
dissipating most of his writing energy. The 302 verses of 
the first book of the Cherubinischer Wandersmann are his 
monument and masterpiece, not the 55 blasts he wrote 
against the Lutherans over a period of twelve years, more 
famous in their day, but which serious Catholic scholars 
do not care to defend. Scheffler began making public pon- 
tifications, such as one that the victories of the Turks were 
God’s judgment on the Protestants for their rebellion 
against Rome. The Catholic authorities became so irritated 
that they silenced him for a time. At 61 he became a priest 
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and ended his life in the Hospice of the Knights of the 
Cross with the Red Star, on the banks of the Oder. 

A passage from one of his hymns is thought to refer 
to his conversion from the undisciplined days when he used 
to study theosophy, alchemy, the Cabbala, Copernicus and 


Giordano Bruno: 
Ich lief verirrt und war verblendet, 
Ich suchte dich und fand dich nicht; 
Ich hatte mich von dir gewendet, 
Und liebte das geschaffne Licht. 
Nun aber ists durch dich geschehn 
Das ich dich hab gesehn. 


Erhalte mich auf deinen Stegen 

Und lass mich nicht mehr irre gehn; 
Lass meinen Fuss in deinen Wegen 
Nicht straucheln oder stille stehn: 
Erleucht mir Leib und Seele ganz, 
Du starker Himmelsglanz. 


I ran astray and I was blinded 

I sought thee and I found thee not 

But I had turned my footsteps from thee 
And loved too well created light. 

Thanks to thee I now have seen thee 
But for thee t’would not have been 


Keep me fast on thy true pathway 
Let me no more go astray 

Let my feet never more stumble 
Nor cease advancing in thy path. 
Enlighten me, body and soul, 
Thou mighty heavenly light! 


These lines have been likened to “Lead Kindly Light,” 
the hymn by another convert-literary man, John Henry 


Ul 


THERE Is a bite and a swing to the German language that 


Newman. 


lends itself to the epigrammatic Alexandrines of the Cheru- 
binischer Wandersmann. An awkward verse-form in other 
tongues, it sounds and mouths well here, invites one to 
make a habit of repeating the pregnant euphony. Transla- 
tions are a far cry from the perfectly minted coins that 
came fresh from Silesius’s ecstasy. Without the incompara- 
ble assistance, the wings he gave his thoughts with poetic 
“rightness,” they will never penetrate very far into other 
cultures. However, there is a public for mystical writing 
who might find an echo of insight in the sense of the lines 
even without their original poetic setting. The attempts at 
rhymed translation are generally unsuccessful. 


Gott spricht nur immer Ja, der Teufel saget Nein: 
drum kann er auch mit Gott nicht Ja und eines sein. 
God always says yes, the Devil always no; 
That is why he and God can never be one. 


Gott hat sich nie bemitht, auch nie geruht, das merk- 
sein Wirken ist sein Ruhn, und seine Ruh sein Werk. 
God has never bestirred Himself, and never rested — 
His work is in His rest, His rest in His work. 
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Meinst Du, o armer Mensch, dass Deines Munds geschrei 

der rechte Lobgesang der stillen Gottheit sei? 

Poor foolish man, do you think the sound of your own voice 
Is the proper song of praise for the silent Godhead? 


Mensch, werde wesentlich: denn wann die Welt vergeht, 
so fallt der Zufall weg, das Wesen, das besteht. 

Think on what matters most! The world goes past 
Accident falls by the wayside, only the essence shall last. 


Die Liebe geht zu Gott unangesagt hinein 

Verstand und hoher Witz muss lang im Vorhof sein. 

Love gets in to God unannounced 

Intelligence and high sophistication must wait long in the ante- 
chamber. 


Ist Deine Seele Magd und wie Maria rein 

so muss sie Augenblicks von Gotte schwanger sein. 
If your soul is a maiden pure as Lady Mary 
Every moment she must be pregnant with God. 


Ein Narr ist viel bemiiht — des Weisen ganzes Tun, 

das zehnmal edler ist, heisst Lieben, Schauen, Ruhn. 

A fool is always busy doing something. All a wise man does 
Is love, observe, and repose — activity ten times nobler. 


Die Liebe, wenn sie neu, braust wie ein junger Wein: 
je mehr sie alt und klar, je stiller wird sie sein. 
When Love is young it foams like new wine; 

The older and clearer it gets, the quieter it grows. 


Gott sind die Werke gleich: der Heilige, wann er trinkt 
gefallet ihm so wohl, als wann er bet und singt. 

God is indifferent to works; when a saint drinks 

God is every bit as pleased as when he prays or sings. 


Die Braut verdient sich mehr mit einem Kuss im Gott 
als alle Mietlinge mit Arbeit bis in Tod. 

The bride earns more merit with a kiss for God’s sake 
Than hirelings working themselves into their graves. 


Mensch, was Du liebst, in das wirst Du verwandelt werden 

Gott wirst Du, liebst Du Gott, und Erde, liebst Du Erden. 

Man, know that whatever you love, that you become. 

If you love God you will become God; if you love Earth you will 
turn to Earth. 


Die Schénheit lieb ich sehr: doch nenn ich sie kaum schon, 
im Fall ich sie nicht stets seh unter Dornen stehn. 

I love beauty dearly, but I hardly call it beautiful 

Unless I see it among thorns. 


Der Regen fallt nicht ihm, die Sonne scheint nicht ihr: 

Du auch bist anderen geschaffen und nicht Dir. 

Rain does not fall to suit itself, nor does the sun shine for its own 
pleasure. 

You, Man, were made for others, not yourself. 


A poem that he wrote for a later edition, not part of the 
original “Wanderer,” reads very much like a particularly 


burning passage of the Old Testament. 


GOTT IN DER HEILIGEN SEELE 


Fragst Du wie Gott, das Wort, in einer Seele wohne, 
so wisse: wie das Licht der Sonnen in der Welt 

und wie ein Brautigam sich in seiner Kammer halt 
und wie ein K6nig sitzt in seinem Reich und Throne, 
ein Lehrer in der Schul, ein Vater bei dem Sohne 
und wie ein teurer Schatz in einem Ackerfeld 

und wie ein lieber Gast in einem schénen Zelt 

und wie ein Kleinod ist in einer giildnen Krone, 

wie eine Lilie in einem Blumental 

und wie ein Saitenspiel bei einem Abendmahl 
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Inscribed on the title page of the first edition 

of Silesius’s CHERUBINIC WANDERER are terms of 
praise: “It sets others afire,” “Sweet to smell, 
sweet to taste,” “It wakes us from sleep,” and “It 
points the true path.” 
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und wie ein Zimmetol in einer Lamp entziinden 

und wie das Himmelbrot in einem reinen Schrein 
und wie ein Gartenbrunn und wie ein kihler Wein: 
Sag, ob er anderswo so schéne wird gefunden? 


If you should ask how it is when God the Word takes up his 
abode in a soul, 

Know that it is like sunlight on the world 

Like a bridegroom in his chamber 

Like a king on the throne of his realm; 

' A teacher in school, a father with his son 

A costly treasure buried in a ploughed field 

An honored guest in a fine tent 

A gem in a crown of gold 

A lily in a flowered valley 

Stringed music at the evening meal 

Oil of cinnamon burning in a lamp 

Manna from Heaven in a clean cupboard 

The spring bubbling in a garden 

A cool wine 

Tell me, are there any places more excellent than these where 

He may be found? 


Scholars learned in mystical writing will notice familiar 
ideas in Silesius, re-stated from earlier writers. He made no 
secret of this. In his preface to the Cherubinischer Wan- 
dersmann, he acknowledges his debt to St. Augustine, St. 
Bernard, St. Bonaventure, Tauler, Ruysbroek, the anony- 
mous Theologica Germanica, Thomas a Jesu, Nicolaus a 
Jesu, Harphius, Ludovicus Blosius and Maria de Escobar. 
Protestants criticize him, with some justice no doubt, for 
omitting the ecclesiastically condemned Eckhart and the 
Protestants, Weigel, Bohme, Czepko and Franckenberg, to 
whom he was apparently also very substantially indebted. 
The note of shock and extravagant speculation in his verses 
may well have been a conscientious antidote to a then wide- 
spread bad habit among Protestants and Catholics alike of 
thinking of God anthropomorphically. 

Some of The Wanderer sounds so exorbitant we are sur- 
prised that it got by an ecclesiastical censor. There are 
thymes about how God needs Scheffler or else God could 
not go on existing for a minute, and many others to the 
effect that the poet is just as great as God, has become God, 
etc. Angelus Silesius wrote an introduction to these when 
they were published so the public would not misunderstand 
him. The book was first published in Vienna by the Jesuits 
in 1657 with the approbation of their censor. 


IV 


THE INFORMATION available on Angelus Silesius is incom- 
plete and unsatisfying, leaving one with much the same 
feeling as the caricature making him out to be a charlatan 
street-peddler of religious trumpery. There is so much more 
one would want to know, once the verses begin to etch their 
way into the operative mind and the reader begins to realize 
this man must have really seen something very wondrous 


to write what he did. The following scraps of data may be - 


better than nothing. 
There is reason to believe that Angelus Silesius was one 
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of those abnormally sensitive individuals who draws 
strength and immense influence from his more rugged 
friends. Besides Bohme he had another Protestant mentor, 
a striking-looking man named Abraham von Francken- 
berg who made him a present of the Revelations of St. 
Gertrude and St. Mechtild which Silesius treasured and had 
richly bound. Franckenberg died before the conversion 
of Silesius and Protestant scholars like to speculate that 
had he lived Silesius might not have become a Catholic. 
Scheffer was apparently none too enthusiastic over the 
practice of medicine; although licensed to treat patients 
privately throughout the pocket duchy of Oels, he merely 
tended his duke with the pleonastic echoes of the chase in 
his name and spent as much of his time as possible in 
study and meditation. He did come out of his tower to 
assist in caring for plague victims during an epidemic. 
Medicine was such a rough craft in those days that a 
doctor’s ministrations were probably worse than useless. 
He is believed to have been a sufferer from consumption, 
which fits well with his introspective genius. He resigned 
his job with the duke six months before his conversion. 
Afterwards he was given a purely honorary title of Impe- 
rial Court Physician, which involved no duties and no 
money. He was always well enough off so that he did not 
need to work for money, and used to make generous and 
thoughtful gifts to the poor. He created a foundation to 
give a glass of decent wine and some biscuits to a convent 
of Poor Clares. After he became a priest one of his friends 
and well-wishers, Sebastian von Rostock, was elevated to 
Prince-Bishop of Breslau, and Silesius served as Court 
Marshal and also as one of his counselors until the bishop 
died. His principal activity was writing. There is a fine 
German edition in two sizeable volumes of over 800 pages 
of his verse and prose which Ellinger, his most famous 
editor, thought worth preserving. 

He was reputed to be an impulsive man, not given to 
half-way measures in either speech or action. While he 
was counselor to Prince-Bishop Rostock there was a pro- 
tracted struggle between the Church and town authorities 
to allow a religious procession through the town of Bres- 
lau. The Bishop had his way, and on August 22, 1661 
(the Feast of the Immaculate Heart of Mary), Father An- 
gelus Silesius dressed as Christ, carrying a cross and 
wearing a crown of thorns, marched with the Bishop at 
the head of a column of the faithful through the city streets. 

His polemics against the Protestants are very much like 
others of the same sort written at the time, except that 
they show more than ordinary writing skill. Sometimes he 
would pose as an honest Lutheran, perplexed by the inter- 
nal dissensions within the reformed churches. Sometimes 
he would write as an honest Catholic peasant being cross- 
examined by a Lutheran pastor. The opposition so feared 
his pen and his influence as a propagandist that they manu- 
factured the rumor he had hanged himself, when in fact 
he died peacefully in the odor of sanctity. 
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p> JUBILEE presents a portfolio of new American poets— 
poetry being a field in which Catholic writers are get- 
ting more and more recognition. Young (their average 
age is 31), all have already had their poems published, 


or accepted for publication in book form —a consider- 
able achievement, since book publishers are notoriously 
leery of poetry —and are acknowledged for their skill 
by contemporary critics. 


NED O’GORMAN 


Thirty-year-old Ned O’Gorman began writing poetry 
when he was 23, won a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
1956 to study abroad. In Italy, he wrote most of the 
poems that appeared in his first volume, “The Night 
of the Hammer” (which won the 1958 Lamont Poetry 
Selection Award). This summer, Mr. O’Gorman 
will give a series of lectures on creative literature 
at the New School of Social Research in New York. 


TO THE POET WHO 
CONCURRED IN DRAGONS 


Dear Frank, when my mind blazes at its center 
and the sun is the rack I lie on and the sea 
the whole dream in my sleeping, I think of the 
scene at Dornoch’s firth I saw one day 

riding down from Wick. The hours moved to dusk 
and from the horned dark the sea broke through 
my discontent and unhinged the runner 

in the light who paced his track 

like a tiger pacing the small Asia 

of his cage. He leaped into my skin 

and through the window-pane we crashed 

the heather scattering in a raven squall 

and on to the end of the firth’s black 

strand we ran hand in hand turning cart- 
wheels in the jet air, splitting 

the strata of the faithless sun to find 

the center, one cosmos surveying another; 
pushing through the water, as come to life 
suddenly, a complete monster of the sea, 

a dinosaur, brilliant, original, green, head high 
in the clouds of my terror, shaking off 

the sea animals that rested like a chain 

of suns on his back. O I howled in my 

own way, rearing up, daring the house of his 
brain to open and receive me breakfast-food 
or Isaac. And he walked through me clattering 
his massive arms, slate eyes, blinking in 

the sun and as I brought my hand up to my 
mouth to stop a shriek that would have 
pierced the center I saw the runner leave 

my hand and with a leap so high and quick 

I thought I was witness to a hanging he 
mounted on the back of that rage of beast 

and left me in my track, a wild lad 

with a stone in his hand, disappearing 

in the black waters, his head flashing 

and my runner like a comet riding the waves. 








A NIGHT LIKE THIS 


JOHN FANDEL 


The clear, self-contained poems of John Fandel reveal 
a craftsman’s perfection. Mr. Fandel teaches creative 
writing at Manhattan College, has hand-produced four 
poetry broadsides, recently taped an hour of his verse 
for the archives of the Library of Congress. In 1957 he 
received the Reynolds Lyric Award from the Poetry 

Society of America; last year Sheed and Ward pub- 

! lished his “Testament and Other Poems” in an original 
paperback. He has just completed a new manuscript 
of poems, “The Flowering.” 




































The dark, what is it 
But chance for a star 
The opposite, 
Dissimilar. 





What is the night 
But time for one 

Star to be light 

In the dark. None 


Was, however, 

Last night when I 
Looked — to discover 
A different sky. 





I had to remark 

Another weather, 

When a star and the dark 
Were two and together, 


To confirm a truth 

I took for granted 

As summer for youth. 
The difference slanted 


My expectation 

Of more than even 
The constellation 

Of one night’s heaven; 


Something like wonder 
Took a breath, 
Discovery’s thunder, 
Worth a death. 


But death that is 

Its chance for birth, 
By a night like this, 
What is its worth — 


If theory ends 
In half the delight. 
Much depends 
On a star at night. 
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CLAIRE McALLISTER 


Claire McAllister has achieved an international audience, 
her work appearing in the Partisan Review, New World 
Writing, Poetry London-New York, The Atlantic and Bot- 
teghe Oscura, among others. Miss McAllister studied at the : : 
Sorbonne, Oxford and Trinity College, Dublin, and lived in 
Ireland for three years, where Brendan Behan, the play- 
wright, first encouraged her to write. Some of her poems 
are in the new Pocket Anthology of American Verse, others 
will be in the new Modern Library Anthology of Modern 
Poets. Her first book of selected poems will be published 
in the fall. Miss McAllister currently divides her time 
between Grand Rapids—her hometown—and New York. 


ROMANTIC FRAGMENTS 


I. 
O were you Pearse? or Pericles? Who was I? 

That down my skies should flock the wings each asks, 
That from my skies should fly the cawing black; 

And then this riddle, your gaze on the sands 

Of my gold hours, spreading like the Sphinx — 

Your gaze on my most best of memoried lands 

Knows answers all: why something like the flight 

Of swallow south, or from his splendid drink 
Anacreon to his lyre, or to his height 











































The mountain climber goes . . . some wing in the night 
Has turned us gay where most we could be sad. 
II. 


A flying carpet took me through that town 

Where 4oth street crossed its fingers cars 

That once drove Agamemnon through the dawn 
Were hailed: you walked as one triumphant to the wars. 


From tower windows Troy I saw; smoke-wreathes 
Choked dreams but Homer’s history was being made. . 
| Your wit was every leaf that shall renew the year with green. 
Cauldrons all could bubble on: no witch would trick your brain. 
III. 
Morose the moon at midnight mocks my tunes. 
I hear my footsteps on the stones declare 
This hand was only tearing at the looms, 
Looms of useless song instead of hair. 


| Too late to tell you yours it was whose lilt 

Built flying carpets carrying me like wine 
Whereby the blood I thought with might ink spill 
To soothe the furious Muse and startle rhyme. 


Yet anxious for the oracle of you 

Rhetorically I could describe the charm 

But am a kitten licking fur of rue, 

Groping for words as once in streets your arm. 
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SAMUEL HAZO 


Samuel Hazo is a graduate of the University of Notre 
Dame, MAGNA CUM LAUDE, has been teaching in the 
English Department of Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh since 1955. He is actively engaged in lec- 
ture programs, radio broadcasts on education and 
poetry, contributes criticism as well as poetry to 
leading quarterlies. He was chosen, along with John 
Fandel, to initiate Sheed and Ward’s “New Poets” 
series of paperbacks ; his collection, “Discovery and 
Other Poems,” marks his first group of poems to be 
published in book form. 
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TO A LADY WHO DID NOT KNOW 


No need for foolery, for eyebrows primped 
and japanesed, for fox-feet dangling limp 

or fox-jaws clamped on fur around your bare 
but tawny shoulders profiled in the glare 

of nightclub lights that show you eloquent 
as Pompadour and armed with ornament. 


What finery had Eve before the Fall? 
Delilah tantalized the scourge of all 
Philistia more sweetly with her thighs 

than with her flagons and her midnight lies. 
Consider Salome who swirled in veils 
diaphanous enough to seem not veils 


at all to Herod ogling from his throne 

until she won the severed head of John 

and trayed it like a queen in victory 

before centurions in Galilee. 

Would she who threatened Anthony with hell 
or she who tempted Thomas in his cell 


revere your posed and manufactured charm 
or wear such cuffs of silver on her arm? 
Without a ruby or a scarf of fur, 

the woman you disguise made Adam fear, 
the pride of Judah fail, the Baptist die, 

and saints with vows and violence deny. 


PARADOX 


No straight, Ignatian stare defies my eyes 

or leads me chosen to a doom of bliss 

where lepers in rags shall hear delirious cries 
and soothe my fevered flesh with poultices. 
Once in a century triumphs a Xavier. 

In a leper’s face I do not see the Saviour. 


I wake to dawns of wary sacrifice, 

fear no far fever nor a Basque’s commands 

and sulk at summonings that must suffice. 

Yet, nails once centered on a Saviour’s palms — 
the wince and cry when the nails were driven — 
pledge sluggard and saint the identical heaven. 
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Father Beraya gives Communion to an eleven-year-old parishioner, paralyzed from birth. The Copts receive Communion just before 
the end of the Mass; they prepare by singing Psalm 150 to the accompaniment of cymbals. 
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Father Beraya talks with Father 
Adly Khouzam, director of the College ba | 
of the Sacred Heart in Cairo. 


wicst 


Father Louis Beraya, a priest 
of the Coptic rite, is curate for 
250 families in Zeitoun, near Cairo: 
many are poor and diseased. A family 
with an income of $25 a month is 
rich ; most families must live on 
$10 a month or less. They live piled 
on top of one another in one room — 
their neighborhoods are dark slums 
speckled occasionally by a kerosene 
lamp. Many of them cannot afford 
medical help. Among them is a girl 
paralyzed from shock, a boy left with 
hands and feet too weak to support 
him after a fever, a mother of six 
who is totally disabled. When Father 
Beraya visits them at night, as he 
often must, he uses a flashlight to 
find his way through the streets. At 
times, he brings food or clothing. 

To aid his people, Father Beraya 
has organized workshops among women 
and young girls for the poor, and a 
Legion of Mary for adolescents. Each 
Sunday, he celebrates the Liturgy three 
times for his parishioners, twice in 
the morning and once at night. 
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Father Beraya sings the Gospel in Coptic and Arabic, followed by intercessions for harvest and weather. Petitions 


vary seasonably, include prayers for the rising of the Nile. 


The ‘ee tic vite 


The Egyptian Copts are probably the most ancient 
Christian sect organized as a church. St. Mark the 
Evangelist became the first Patriarch of Alexandria in 
49 a.D. Many of the oldest extant Bible versions are in 
Coptic from the second century. Origen, who developed 
his system of theology at the Catechetical School of 
Alexandria, was a Copt ; so were St. Athanasius the Great, 
who formulated the Nicene Creed, and St. Pachomius of 
Thebaid, whose life was an apex in early monasticism. 
Monastic rule was a Coptic development ; in Upper Egypt, 
monasticism grew rapidly — the monks became large . 
landowners and leading political forces, wrote prolific 
“Lives of the Saints” and “Sayings of the Fathers.” 

When Diocletian came to power in 284 a.p., the 
Copts were persecuted. Dissension further weakened them. 
Monophysitism, a heresy maintaining that Christ had only 
one nature, the divine, began to spread. In 451, at the 
Council of Chalcedon, Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
was condemned for it. The Egyptian Church became rigidly 
monophysite and isolated from Christendom. Attempts 
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to reconcile the Monophysites and the Church failed ; 
schism was complete in the sixth century. The Copts were 
conquered by the Persians in 616, by the Arabs in 642. 
With the Arab invasion, Islam supplanted the Coptic 
Church. One persecution under Caliph el Hakim (996-1021) 
demolished 3000 churches and caused many apostasies. 
The Copts had no freedom of worship until the battle of 
Tel-el Rebir and British occupation in 1882. 

In 1741 a Coptic Catholic Church was revived as 
the Uniate Coptic Church of the Alexandrine rite. 
Estimates of its membership vary from 4,000 to 50,000, 
a fraction, in any case, of Egypt’s 12,000,000 people. 
But it may still be the strongest of the ancient Eastern 
churches. (The Copts not allied with Rome remain 
monophysitic and purely orthodox in their rituals.) 

The Catholic Copts celebrate their Liturgy largely 
in the dead language of ancient Egypt, with many Greek 
and Arabic interpolations, and the laity participates. 
When the Liturgy is not sung, it is chanted to a rhythm 


marked by cymbals and triangles. 


Speaking Arabic, the two priests instruct cate¢ 
to students at the college primary school. Father Ba 
spends much of his free time with chi 








Coptic nuns come to the church on Sunday and give 
sandwiches to parish children after the second Liturgy; 
once a month, they distribute cakes. 


On Saturday morning, Father Beraya hears confessions 
of children at the school. 

















Visiting among Cairo’s poor, Father 
Beraya tells an amusing story 

to an old woman at a hospital 

for destitute patients 

near his church. 


Father Beraya and another priest preside at an 
engagement service for a parish couple, reading the 
Liturgy to the accompaniment of a triangle and other 
instruments. The couple sits in the center, surrounded 
by relatives. 


At night Father Beraya stop 

the home of a family of six livin 

one room of a slum house.# 

have no electricity, must live ow 
father’s salary of $6 a 
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The FOYER DE CHARITE’s children, many of them in wheel chairs, attend school daily. Although physically disabled, 
they have a high general intelligence level. The teacher is a volunteer. 


Montreal’s 


home of love 


The Foyer de Charité 
aids the city’s 
poor and disabled 


The Foyer de Charité began during the winter of 1951 in a shack 
near Montreal’s oil refineries. A few people from the Third Order 
of Mount Carmel were living there in voluntary poverty, convinced 
they had to be poor themselves if they were to help the poor. 

As a group, they asked Archbishop Paul-Emile Cardinal Leger 
for his approval and a spiritual leader. He sent them Father Avila 
Belanger, a vigorous French Canadian graduate of Laval. The 
chaplain (an ex-jazz musician) arrived with $3.55 in his pocket and ; 
a number of practical plans for converting the shack into a home | 
for the neighborhood sick and destitute. 

A volunteer labor crew went to work on the new house. People of 
various professions came — a carpenter offered to plan workshops ; — 
a dentist gave up his practice to open an office at the house ; a teacher. 
left the Montreal Catholic Education Commission and started a 
school for the children. Though some visitors merely came to look 
at the Foyer when it opened, they stayed on as permanent residents 
to help care for the sick, living with them as in a family. 


Two permanent residents relax in a corridor. The reall 
crucifix portrays the suffering Christ for destitute me 




















The destitute work 
with the helpers 


as a family 





















A former social worker tells a story to children, including a fifteen-year-old crippled girl sitting next to her. Like the 
other members, the children have no other means of assistance and are of several races and religions. 











The 
pres 


As the number of members at the Foyer de Charité grew, additions 
had to. be made to the house. At last, when someone donated a home 
on an island in the Richelieu river, 40 miles from Montreal, the 
family was: able to leave the barren slum surroundings for several 















months every summer. 

At first the Foyer’s family stored donations as they came in, but 
less came in when they did this ; now donations not used at once 
are given to the Montreal poor. The Foyer (which is modeled very | 
much on the Piccola Casa in Turin, Italy) refuses association with any 
charitable group. Donations are anonymous. A noticeboard inside q 
the main building describes needs, from trucks to overcoats, but, 
outside of that, no appeal is made. 

Among the present 125 members giving and receiving help, about’ 
half can earn their living elsewhere, a quarter are incapable of q 
contributing physically to the home, and the rest work part time, are) 
cared for part time. In the workshops, amputees do carpentry ; 
other disabled repair clothing, operate a kitchen, laundry, and 
dispensary. People in wheel chairs, some with a few months to live, 
go about on errands ; children perform small chores when they are 
not in school. Those who cannot do physical work contribute to the 
spiritual activity — many unable to leave their beds are wheeled to 
Mass. A public address system carries chapel services to those who 
cannot be moved. 
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The new pavilion, to be built on donated land next to the 
present home, will house 300 members; it will cost $4,000,000. 


The buildings are now too old and crowded for 
further use. Rene Cazault (right), who designed the new 
Foyer, came to the group from an office job. 
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Summer reading 


A recommended 


list of books for children of all ages 


4-6 


Tue Lion’s Paw, by Jane Warner Watson, 
pictures by Gustaf Tenggren (Golden, 
$1.00). An ibis in a purple pool, a slippery 
smiling crocodile, and the rest of the African 
animal coterie in pictures. 


Ur Hicu anp Down Low, by Louis Slobod- 
kin (Macmillan, $2.50) . Billy the snow-white 
kid and Sam the lamb look for greener pastel 
pastures. 


Tue Nicest Time or YEAR, by Zhenya Gay 
(Viking, $2.00). Animal offspring — from 
tadpoles to flying squirrels— which any 
child may find on a good spring walk. 


Tue Tuincs I Like, by Francoise (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.95). About children who like eggs 
and fish and fruit and salami and ice-cream, 
and dogs who like people. 


A Picture ror Harowp’s Room, by Crockett 
Johnson (Harper, $1.95). Harold and his 
purple crayon move on to perspective for 
very young readers. 


Littte BrotHer, No More, by Robert Ben- 
ton (Knopf, $2.75). How Little Brother got 
his name, in Texas, in drawings. 


Goop Day— Wuicu Way? by Charlotte 
Steiner (Knopf, $2.95). How to tell the right 
hand from the left, taught by a disorientated 
rabbit. 


Jumso, Kinc or ELepHants, Edmund Lin- 
dop (Little, Brown, $2.75). The London 
Zoo’s famous 13,000 pound emigrant to P. T. 
Barnum revisited. 


Noses ArE For Roses, by Phoebe (Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw Hill, $2.25). Fingers, 
toes, hands, noses . . . what they are for 
(peeling, hanging by if you’re a monkey, 
shaking, roses). 


6-8 


EmiLe, by Tomi Ungerer (Harper, $2.50). 
Emile, the eight-legged octopus, becomes a 
lifeguard, stops smugglers, drinks cocktails, 
and finds life on land maddening. 


Numsers, by Leslie Waller (Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, $2.50). The language of num- 
bers skillfully told ; an addition to the Book 
to Begin On series. 


Farry Tates or Many Lanps (Dutton, $1.50 
each). Unusual fairy tales from Ireland, Ger- 
many, Russia, and China, each in a volume 
by itself. 


PutcrneLta, by Rose Laura Mincieli 
(Knopf, $2.95). The forerunner of Punch in 
16th century Renaissance Italy. 
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Take a Giant Step, by Hannelore Hahn 
(Little, Brown, $2.75). A “Slim-Jim” size 
book about stilts and the children who use 
them, from India’s Central Provinces to 
Hungary. 


Merry ANIMAL TALEs, by Madge A. Bigham 
(Little, Brown, $2.50). The Blackrat family 
migrates from a Madison Square garret to 
the country. A children’s classic revised by 
the author. 


GRISHKA AND THE Bear, by René Guillot 
(Criterion, $2.75). A bear story, from the 
Murkvo tribe in the Dolgoroborg Range of 
Siberia. 


Tue Secret Hipinc Pace, by Rainey Ben- 
nett (World, $3.00). What fun is a walk with 
19 hippos? asks Little Hippo in a jungle- 
wide search for solitude. 


Hymie’s Fippie, by Mel Silverman (World, 
$2.50). Children of New York’s Lower East 
Side in text and drawings from lithographs 
on stone. 


I Lixe Anmmats, by Dahlov Ipcar (Knopf, 
$2.95). Peacocks and ocelots, gemsbok, 
kudus, and okapis — and bull frogs. 


Tue Gay Coors, by Matias (Walck, $2.00). 
Les Couleus Gaies in a French-English car- 
toon in color and linguistic combinations. 


Gornc Bareroot, by Aileen Fisher (Crowell, 
$3.00). June is the wonderful month of the 
barefoot moon, when children and _ bees, 
frogs and cats go shoeless. 


Wisner, by Charles and James Daugherty 
(Viking, $2.50). A maladjusted cat caught 
in a garish nightmare of color and lines. 


PLease Pass THE Grass! by Leone Adelson 
and Roger Duvoisin (McKay, $3.00). Grass 
is a many-splendored thing. 


Outver, by Syd Hoff, (Harper, $1.95) . Oliver, 
the elephant, dances his way into the circus, 
in another Syd Hoff cartoon book. 


8-10 

Gettinc To Know Israet, by Charles R. 
Joy (Coward-McCann, $2.50). An historical 
and geographical guide to Israel. 


Tue Very Specta Bapcers, by Claus Stamm 
(Viking, $2.25). An old folk-tale from Japan 
about the tanuki badgers, experts on cheat- 
ing and changing. 


Tue Wortp in a City Btock, by Natalie 
Hall (Viking, $2.50). An Italian boy learns 
how cosmopolitan a city block can be. 


Une Drote De Soupe, by Marcia Brown 
(Scribner’s, $2.75). A French story about 


three soldiers and their “Stone Soup” (with. 
out English translation) for beginning 
French students. 


Davin, by Eva K. Betz, and Linda, by M. K, 
Richardson (Sheed and Ward, $2.00 each), 
Two new patron saint books, one on St, 
David of Wales, and another on St. Rose of 
Lima. 

THe ADVENTURES OF TINTIN, by Hergé 
(Golden Press, $1.95 each). The famous 
French comic strip translated into English; 
six books about Tintin and his dog Miloy 
(Snowy) now are available. 


Arr Att Arounp, by Tillie S. Pine and 
Joseph Levine (McGraw-Hill, $2.50) . Simple 
experiments with air. 


Captain Cook, by Ronald Syme (Morrow, 
$2.75). The Pacific explorer’s voyage to Aus- 
tralia, Java, and other uncharted islands in 
the eighteenth century. 


ADVENTURES OF THE LITTLE WoopeEN Horst, 
by Ursula Moray Williams (Penguin, Puffin, 
85). A recent children’s classic, this one 
about a wooden horse no one would buy, 
re-issued in paperback. 


Fun Wit Spanisu, by Lee Cooper (Little, 
Brown, $3.00). Un libro por el muchacho y 
la muchacha — beginning Spanish for chil- 
dren requiring no formal training in the 
language. 


My First GEOGRAPHY OF THE SuEz CANAL, 
and My First Geography of the Panama 
Canal, by Arensa Sondergaard (Little, 
Brown, $3.50 each). Digging ditches on 
grand scale. : 


10-12 
Fairy Taes oF Inp1A, by Lucia Thurnbull 
(Criterion, $3.50). Ancient Hindu myths and 
legends from which fables evolved, and 
morality stories involving Rajahs and 
Buddhas. 


THE Sky Osserver’s GuIDE, by Nreyon and 
Margaret Mayall and Jerome Wyckoff 
(Golden, $2.95). A book for amateur astron- 
omers weighted with technical information. 


THe Wonpver oF Licut, by Hy Ruchlis 
(Harper, $2.95) . Lucid science writing about 
light for junior high school children. 


Tue First Five Fatuoms, by Arthur C 
Clarke (Harper, $2.75). Skin diving to 
depths of thirty feet for the snorkel set. 


Let’s Visir THE West INpIEs, by John C 
Caldwell (John Day, $2.95). The lesser 
known islands of the Caribbean. 


ApmiraL Byrp oF ANTARCTICA, by Michael 
Gladych (Messner, $2.95). The contem- 
porary explorer’s search into five million 
miles of Antarctic wilderness. 


You, YoursE tr, by Elizabeth Lyttleton (Put- 
nam, $2.00). Basic biology about the human 
body. 


Wuen Saints Were Younc, by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson (Farrar, Straus, and 
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Cudahy-Vision, $1.95). Eleven stories of 
saints’ youth, from St. Patrick to St. Louis 
de Marillac — part myth, part reality. 


Aroms, by Jerry Korn, and Planets by Otto 
Binder (Golden Press, .50 each). Informa- 
tion on matter and the solar system that 
avoids ultra-simplicity. 


Jennie’s Manpan Bowt, by Lyla Hoffine 
(Longmans, Green, $2.75). A part-Indian, 
part-White girl learns to make a Mandan 
Indian bowl, with related Indian lore, dur- 
ing a summer vacation. 


Tue Rescuers, A Fantasy, by Margery 
Sharp (Little, Brown, $3.50). A civilized 
animal story in which three mice and animal 
friends flee to Norway; illustrations by 
Garth Williams. 


Tue Story OF YANKEE WHALING, by Irwin 
Shapiro (American Heritage, $3.50). The 
first Junior Library book by the editors of 
American Heritage, describing American 
whaling; 186 illustrations. 


12 and up 

Westwarp To ApvENTURE, by Thad Harri- 
son (Criterion, $3.00). A Swedish immigrant 
boy’s life as the adopted son of the Ojibway 
Indians in Minnesota. 


INDIANS OF THE PLatns, by Eugene Rachlis 
(Golden, $3.50). An American Heritage 
synopsis of the plains’ Indians from prehis- 
toric times to the Sioux uprisings in 1890 
in broad terms. 


THe SARACEN STEED, by Arthur Anthony 
Gladd (Dodd, Mead, $3.00). Hugh of Abbey 
St. Simon, an eighth century boy, faces the 
Saracen invasion of France and the Battle 
of Tours. 


SHACKLETON’s VALIANT VoyacE, by Alfred 
Lansing (McGraw-Hill, $3.95). Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s 1915 trek in Antarctica after 
his ship was crushed by ice in the Waddell 
Sea. 


Docror Tom Doo ey, My Story, by Thomas 
A. Dooley (Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 
$2.95). An abridgement of Dr. Dooley’s 
three books about his work in Viet Nam 
and Laos. 


Tue GoLpeN Book OF THE AMERICAN Revo- 
LUTION (Golden, $4.95). A good adaptation 
by Fred Cook from the original adult book. 


Cora, Reer Castaway, by Peter Hallard 
(Criterion, $3.50). A boy’s adventures above 
and below the ocean in Australia’s Great 
Barrier Reef. 


Tue ApveNTuRES OF Don Quixote, adapted 
by Leighton Barret (Knopf, $3.50). Cer- 
vantes’ creations compressed into action 
stories, 


Drake, by Jean Lee Latham (Harper, 
$2.95). The biography of Sir Francis Drake. 


Tae Unuikety Hero, by Alan Honour 
(McGraw-Hill, $3.00). Heinrich Schlie- 
mann’s archeological discoveries in Troy, 
Mycenae, and similar Homeric locale. 


An illustration by Margot Zemach from 
TAKE A GIANT STEP, Little Brown and Co. 













In Patzcuaro, Mexico, 

young boys parade on stilts 

to express to the Virgin 

their wish to be tall and strong. 
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The true story of a re- 

markable woman who 
gave more to the world in 
each of her three careers 
than most people do in an 
entire lifetime... first as a 
Catholic missionary nun, 
then as a pioneering nurse 
in Bangkok’s first maternity 
hospital, and now as a wife 
and mother in India. A per- 
sonality you will never for- 
get lights every page of 


My Three 


BY TERESA 
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lives LIGHTWOOD 
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$3.75 at all bookstores \ 
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Book reviews 


Too Many Asians by John Robbins 
(Doubleday, $3.95) ; “The Communist 
Persuasion, A Personal Experience of 
Brainwashing” by Eleutherius Winance, 
0.S.B. (Kenedy, $3.95) ; “Asia Looks at 
Western Christianity” by Thomas Ohm 
(Herder and Herder, $4.75) ; “The Yel- 
low Wind” by William Stevenson 
(Houghton Mifflin, $6.00) ; “Impatient 
Giant, Red China Today” by Gerald 
Clark (McKay, $4.50). We are all so 
busy with our own affairs and institutions 
that it is hard to focus on the problems 
of Asia. 

“Too Many Asians” is a study of popu- 
lation explosion by a hard-working re- 
porter with a good secularist education 
who used his Ogden Reid fellowship to 
study Asian population problems during 
two years’ travel. He regards the Catholic 
Church as an obstacle to human progress, 
and repeats his pitch for U.S. Govern- 
ment-financed information centers for 
artificial birth control so often that he 
would probably be the first to admit that 
he has written a smooth propaganda tract 
for the International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation, for which he solicits 
donations on page 206. 

From no more than general knowl- 
edge, this reviewer has found several 
considerations that Mr. Robbins has 
omitted. In Mohammedan countries there 
is a simple formula for divorce. The hus- 
band repeats three times : “You were my 
wife and you are no longer!” and she has 
to get out. But if she has borne him three 
sons, it is not so simple: she has status, 
property rights, claims on him. It seems 
utopian to expect Mohammedan women 
working to get this “status” to take much 
interest in birth control whatever the 
demographers say. 

Similarly, Indian women preferred the 
propaganda poster of the large family in 
misery to the small family in luxury. 
They stubbornly believe the strings of 
beads given them by American field 
workers on population control have magi- 
cal power over the tides of life within 
them, and run through the string to suit 
themselves, if they even bother at all. 

Robbins goes so far in his special 
pleading as to caution against presi- 
dential candidates who oppose including 
contraceptive clinics with foreign aid. 

Books like this raise issues. The first 
is that the Catholic contribution to this 
dialogue has not so far convinced trained 
minds outside the Church. One longs for 
the days when Belloc and Chesterton 
could turn the secularist position into 


articulate apologia sub specie aetern, 
tatis. Nowadays we call those who do 
not agree with us “pseudo-scientists,” 
cite Professor Colin Clark on how many 
more billions the earth can easily feed, 
and let it go at that. Professor Clark's 
plan might be feasible, but so far, we 
have used it only as a debating point, 
and our only debating point. 

To show that we are in the mysterious 
East, the author quotes the following 
recipe advanced in all seriousness by a 
deputy of the National People’s Congress 
of Communist China: “Fresh tadpoles 
coming out in the spring should be 
washed clean in cold well water, and 
swallowed whole three or four days after 
menstruation. If a woman swallows four. 
teen live tadpoles on the first day, and 
ten more on the following day, she will 
not conceive for five years. If contracep- 
tion is still required after that, she can 
repeat the formula twice and be forever 
sterile... .” The deputy added “the 
defect is that it can only be used in 
the spring,” but it turned out to have 
disabilities even more radical and con 
clusive. 

This book contains a great deal of 
serious well-documented information on 
the pressure-points of population growth 
in Asia, and cannot be dismissed lightly. 
Red China, having rejected the tadpole 
theory, brutally separates husband and 
wife into different barracks in the work- 
camp communes, and has high policy 
directives on when they may see each 
other. Robbins applies his population 
science to prove that the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic with its population growth 
under this rigid control presents a far 
greater threat to peace than it would 
if it suffered from the headlong, uncom 
trollable multiplication of a country like 
India. 

There is a brief passage, unrelated to 
his thesis, that brought home to me how 
much the genteel, well-educated secular 
ist position is the Catholic Christian's 
enemy. Writing of Indonesia, he casually 
mentions that the pre-war Dutch adminis 
tration kept the picturesque culture of 
Bali free from alien taint by carefully 
restricting access to it, but that now the 
place is spoiled because missionaries and 
salesmen have been allowed in. 

Father Eleutherius Winance, 0.S.B. 
is a rugged, distinguished-looking Bene 
dictine who teaches philosophy at St 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minne 
sota. From 1935 to 1952, he taught in 
China as a member of the Benedictine 
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foundation of Ss. Peter and Andrew at 
Szechwan. He has seen how things are in 


asociety when the philosophy he teaches. 


has been scientifically removed from 
memory and he must have learned to love 
God’s law like water in the desert. He is 
the sort of missionary Mr. Robbins would 
have preferred to keep out of Bali, be- 
cause no doubt the girls there were much 
more carefree children of nature when 
they went swimming without tops to 
their bathing suits. 

Father Winance devotes the first third 
of his book to a scalpel dissection of Red 
Chinese brainwashing, which he wit- 
nessed in its effect on those about him 
and on himself. It is something satanic, 
impossible to debate with, irresistible, 
terrifying. The only way to defeat the 
commissar is to refuse to be drawn into 
argument. 

Father Winance went to extraordinary 
lengths to remain at his post. He actually 
taught French in a Communist Chinese 
state university, and urged his pupils to 
volunteer for the Korean War. He had to 
take active part in interminable pep 
rallies whose purpose was to extract con- 
fessions of past anti-social behavior and 
to fill everyone with the proper spirit of 
working ‘for the people.” He was finally 
tried by a military court and sentenced 
to expulsion, together with the Prior and 
other members of the Benedictine com- 
munity, and some ailing, elderly nuns. 
The journey through snow across China 
was under military escort, and the sol- 
diers were instructed to make their 
charges as uncomfortable and publicly 
contemptible as possible. To add insult 
to injury, the Church was made to pay 
the travel expenses of this unbelievable 
torture parade. The exiles were made to 
go seven nights without sleep, and were 
penalized capriciously by being denied 
use of the toilet for long periods of time. 
The account is full of expert observation 
and reportage. 

The third section is a retrospective 
look at the theory and effectiveness of 
brainwashing, with a remarkable sum- 
mary of the protests against it by 
Chinese students and intellectuals during 
the period of the “hundred flowers.” (Of 
course, all the “protesiants” were cut 
down by the Government, as soon as they 
had revealed themselves.) He injects a 
brief reminder to those who have read 
reports by friendly journalists of the 
material progress under the Red govern- 
ment — a reminder of the human cost of 
this undeniably monumental achieve- 
ment. He closes with a moving account 
of the tragic situation of Chinese Catho- 
lics, the “Movement of the Three Auton- 
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A novel of Christ’s time, and of two of 
the Bible’s most fascinating women — 
___ Martha of Bethany, and Mary Magdalene 


© Martha of Bethany, sister of Mary Mag- 
dalene and Lazarus, makes but three brief 
appearances in the Gospels. Although little 
is known for certain of her, the contrast 
and conflict between the sisters is intimated 
in Christ’s words. This is a novelist’s con- 








ception of how it may have been — and 
it is an absorbing story. 


MARTHA MARTHA 


By PATRICIA McGERR 
$3.95, now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY AND SONS, N. Y. 8 


Detail from Velasquez’ “Christ in the House of Martha and Mary” courtesy National Gallery, London. 
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by William L. 





“A refreshingly new approach 
in prayer books ... There isa 
lyrical beauty in the language 
which should have a special 
appeal to older youths. Twenty 
artistic photographs also add to 
the book’s unusual quality.” — 
The Catholic Standard. 


Kelly, S. J. 


“Excellent format, appropriate 
choice of poetry and illustra- 
tions, and the vital prayers 
combine to make this volume 
practical and appealing to 
youth.” —The Sign. 


*« _.. An impressive and practi- 
cal prayer book . . . a fine 
gift.” —Information. 


“To be too enthusiastic over 
this exquisite book would be 
difficult . . . It is recommended 
without reservation.” —Family 
Digest. 


“‘A very beautiful and very un- 
usual book of prayer for young 
people . . . Youth Before God 
has great charm... ”— 
Magnificat. 
























IKON GUILD ARTWORK 








Imported from Europe: Russian folk ikons re- 
produced in heavy bronze and enameled accord- 
ing to traditional techniques by monks of the 
Eastern Rite. In Holy Russia, the large triptych 
of Christ, the Virgin and St. John was often worn 
(closed) by wanderers, monks and other devout 
people on a cord over the chest. The three-bar 
crucifix is from a processional cross. The smaller 
ikons are lovely representations of the Virgin and 
Child. JUBILEE’s prices for all items are excep- 
tionally low. Compare and buy through the Ikon 
Guild. 


C12) Triptych {illustrated), 1525 %", $25 

C12b) Center panel of Christ from the triptych, $10 
C22) Our Lady of Kazan (bottom left), 8x4", $7.50 
C34) Cross, plain bronze, with side panels, $7.50 

@ Add 50¢ shipping charge for each item above 


C1) Our Lady of Vladimir (middle right), 2x24", $8 
C6) Cross, plain bronze, 5%”, $3 

C8) Cross, plain bronze, 8”, $5 

C19) Christ enthroned, plain bronze, $%274%", $4 
C26) Our Lady of Kazan (bottom right), 2x2%", $2.50 
C27) Cross with instruments of the Passion, 3", $3 
C30) St. George and the dragon, 1%271%", $2.50 

C86) St. Nicholas, plain bronze, 272”, $2 

@ Add 25¢ shipping charges for each item 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 


Enclosed is $ for # 





Name 





Street 





City & Zone State 
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Trappistine nuns in Japan 
help support themselves 
with hand-made madonnas 
in the great tradition of 
Japanese doll - making. 
Standing sixteen inches 
high, each madonna is of 
silk, with hand - painted 
face, brocade kimono, 
pearl rosaries and long 
hair combed and tied Jap- 
anese style. Item # 9; 
price, $30 








A reproduction of a fif- 
teenth-century stone 
French Immaculate Con- 
ception. Finished to simu- 
late the original, this beau- 
tiful figure will make a 
significant addition to your 
home. The statue stands 
about fifteen inches high. 
Item #28; price, $20 





omies,” and the illicit consecration of 
bishops under compulsion, torture, and 
brainwashing. 


Another Benedictine, Reverend Thom. 
as Ohm, O.S.B., has written an objective 
and surprising study of the different re. 
actions Christian teaching provokes 
among Asian pagans. He previously 
wrote a book (in German) on “The Love 
of God Among the Pagans.” The things 
they like and don’t like are not at all 
what one might expect. Time and again 
one is struck by how much more sensitive 
they are to certain aspects of Christianity 
than we. One of Father Ohm’s interesting 
conclusions is that however poorly some 
accidental practices of Western Chris 
tianity are tailored to Oriental tempera. 
ments, the good sense of Rome is still the 
only thing that can keep them from the 
wild religious extravagances which so 
many of them are likely to boil over into. 


Two Canadian correspondents, both 
good hands with the camera, have set 
down workmanlike records of recent 
trips to Red China for their newspapers. 
While there is less here of specific con- 
cern to Catholics than in the other books, 
their writing on China is based on more 
recent and much more extensive obser 
vation, and is definitely part of the home- 
work if this great historical phenomenon 
is to reach the parochial consciousness, 
William Stevenson’s “The Yellow Wind” 
deals with the important differences be 
tween Soviet Russian communism, which 
has lost much of its ideological élan and 
is concentrating on technology, agricul- 
ture, industry and bullying its neighbors, 
and the more subtle and dangerous Chi- 
nese operation we learn about with such 
vivid pain and terror from Father 
Winance. — Peter Waitt 


THe TRransricureD Cosmos, by Jon 
Gregerson (Ungar, $3.50). Over the 
past few generations, there have surely 
been few Western Christians who have 
not come in some contact with this 
world transfigured about which Mr. 
Gregerson writes so warmly. A convert 
to Eastern Orthodoxy, the author is 
filled with the zeal of the new adept, 
and writes meaningfully if not com 
pletely convincingly about this new 
found spiritual home. Many of us who 
have trodden the path between Con 
stantinople and Rome will share his 
hope that the treasures of the Eastern 
Christian heritage may be made it 
creasingly available in the West. 

In a series of four essays he treats 
the Orthodox Church in general, certain 
aspects of the Russian religious com 
science, the Church’s teaching on the 
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prayer of quiet ( Hesychasm), and final- 
ly the Prayer of Jesus. 

That Gregerson is familiar with many 
aspects of the Church of the West is 
apparent, but one is disappointed at his 
basic lack of perception. Despite this 
rather important defect, the Western 
reader will find of some interest the 
sections on Hesychasm and the use of 
the Jesus Prayer, types of asceticism 
practically unknown in Western Chris- 
tendom, at least in the specialized 
forms practised by Eastern monks. The 
practice of complete recollection known 
as Hesychasm or the prayer of quiet 
is perhaps not altogether unrelated to 
certain more refined types of Yoga. It 
is the attainment of union with God 
through the use of certain very simple 
postures and the subsequent emptying 
of the spirit of all awareness except 
that of the Divinity itself. This practice 
takes years to master and is not totally 
unlike the Western concept of infused 
contemplation. Anyone familiar with 
the little book called, “The Way of a 
Pilgrim” will remember that the classic 
way for the Eastern Christian to attain 
to this state of communion with God is 
by the constant repetition of the Name 
of Jesus. Perhaps the most interesting 
and informative essays, and certainly 
the most vividly written, are the two, 
more general sections on the Orthodox 
Church and on Russian spirituality, 
which alone justify the book. 

A word of caution is in order for any- 
one who approaches this volume armed 
with the tools of the Thomist. He will 
find many things that will seem strange 
and confusing. But let the reader put 
off for a moment his scholastic disci- 
pline, and approach what Gregerson has 
to say with the language of the Bible 
and the early Church fathers in mind, 
and he will find much to pique his curi- 
osity, and much to enlarge his own 
horizons. — Cari Quinn 


LirERATURE AND WESTERN Man by J. B. 
Priestley, (Harpers & Brothers $6.95). 
When you want to know what’s wrong 
with a book, the publisher’s blurb will 
often furnish you with the hint you need. 
This time, it’s right on the front cover : 
“a profound and thrilling view,” exactly 
what Mr. Priestley’s book isn’t. In fact, 
profound man probably wouldn’t even 
have undertaken such a work, dealing as 
itdoes with 500 years and something like 
700 authors. Mr. Priestley sustains a 
mild level of interest throughout, and one 
is left with respect for his energy. But 
his opinions are mostly conventional, full 
of bluff common sense and his own 
familiar brand of semi-sensitiveness. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: 
B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame 








COLLEGE 
OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


Joliet, Illinois 


A resident and day 4-year liberal 
arts college for women 
Fully accredited 
Grants bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
science, bachelor of music degrees. 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus, degrees, Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musica] productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early applica- 
tion advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box J, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 








Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2- 
year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economics, secretarial, Art, Music (includ- 
ing harp). Social, educational and cultural advan- 
tages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B, Washington 16, D.C, 








COLLEGE OF THE 
HOLY NAMES 


3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, California 
A Catholic liberal arts college designed for 
women. Completely new campus. Conducted 
by the Sisters of the Holy Names. B.A., B.M., 
B.S. and M.A. Degrees. For information, write 
to: Office of the Dean, College of the Holy 
Names, Oakland 19, California. 





MOUNT de CHANTAL 
VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia. Founded 1848. Resi- 
dent school for girls, 7th-12th grades. Com- 
plete college preparatory course — small 
classes — home atmosphere — sports, fine and 
commercial arts, music — dramatics; general, 
academic course and secretarial studies avail- 
able. For catalog, address: the Directress. 


ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGE 


Lisle, Illinois (in suburban Chicago) 

A college of liberal arts and sciences con- 
ducted by the Benedictine Fathers. A fully 
accredited four-year college for men offering 
degree programs in the arts and sciences, and 
pre-professional programs for engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, law, teaching, divinity. 
Address the Registrar. 


OUR LADY OF 
ANGELS ACADEMY 


Clinton, Iowa 


Girls’ Boarding School — Kindergarten through 
High School. Homelike buildings, extensive 
campus. Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, 
B.V.M., accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 


FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Conn. 


The Jesuit University of southern New Eng- 
land — College of Arts and Sciences — Men 
Only. Business Administration: Accounting, 
Management, Marketing. Art: Languages, 
mathematics. Natural Sciences: Education, 
government, history, etc. — Graduate Dept. of 
Education — Coeducational. MA degree and 
sixth-year certificate program in classroom 
teaching, supervision, administration, psychol- 
ogy and guidance. 

Boarding accommodations in two new resi- 
dence halls. Director of Admission, Fairfield 
University, Fairfield, Connecticut; phone 
CL 9-8313. 














LA SALLE 


Military Academy 
Foremost Catholic military schoo] 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college preparation. Grades 9- 
12. Small classes. Complete facili- 
ties for spiritual development, in- 
tellectual progress, physical fitness. 
ROTC highest rating. 160-acre 
campus, 77th year. 50 miles from 
N.Y.C. Write for Catalog. 

Box J, Oakdale, L.I., New York 











Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher education; art, music, 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

Catalog on Request. Write Box B 





NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME 
A PRIEST! 
New seminary exclusively for belated vocations 
to secular or religious priesthood. Full college 
course leading to BA Degree. 
Write to: Director of Admissions 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Connecticut 
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Censorship 


THE WOOL-GATHERING SEASON is upon us 
again. Any day now, J. Donald Adams 
will be telling about the books he plans 
to take on his summer vacation ; Bosley 
Crowther will, very likely, give his views 
on censorship once again; and the 
woolly folk will hold seminal symposia 
all over the Middle West. 

The drone of mosquitoes and children, 
and the hum of the heat make people 
want to pontificate (it beats working), 
and pontificate is what we’re going to do 
here, mostly on Mr. Crowther’s com- 
memoration day subject, censorship. 

More bad logic is lavished on this topic 
than on most, with the slight edge going 
to the anti-censors. What J. K. Galbraeth 
calls the conventional wisdom, and what 
C. Wright Mills calls the liberal rhetoric, 
are both squarely against censorship, so 
that more fat is allowed to accumulate on 
that side of the discussion. 

Herewith, a brief rundown of the 
clichés: 1) “I am against censorship of 
all kinds.” This sounds strong, and is fun 
to say, but usually means rather less than 
it says. There will always be some things 
that cannot be shown on the screen. One 
anti-censor I know, in conceding this 
point, said that the police would always 
step in in such cases : a most brutal and 
insensitive form of censorship. But at 
what point should the police step in? 2) 
“By prohibiting anything, you make it 
more desirable.” This argument is popu- 
lar, virtually de fide, in fact, among Ben- 
nington girls and people who know a 
thing or two about human nature. All 
right, so far, but the further implication 
seems to be that the only attractive thing 
about sin is its forbiddenness. No doubt, 
this is one of its attractions : but is there 
really more sin in Boston than in Port 
Said (to cite a single easy-going com- 
munity), or in Imperial Rome ? Is puri- 
tanism really the mother of all vices? 
Let us call this the Peyton Place fallacy, 
and leave it to the young in heart. 3) 
“Sex and violence on the screen do not 
cause an increase in crime.” This always 
gets you into a statistical quagmire: 
mention the increase of delinquency in 
New York City, and the anti-censor will 
tell you that there is just as much in 
Sardinia, where they have never heard of 
movies. The supposition is that overt 
crime is the only index of a picture’s 
influence. But pornography, as George 
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MOVIES 


Orwell pointed out, is also the perfect 
instrument for inducing passivity. In 
“1984,” the government actually runs 
a ministry of pornography, to precisely 
this end. And, since we seem to be in 
some danger of becoming a passive 
people ourselves, our exultation over the 
crime rate in Sardinia may be somewhat 
beside the point. 4) “It is up to the 
parents to see that children are kept 
away from certain movies.” It is some- 
times conceded by the anti-censors that 
children can be damaged nervously by 
premature exposure to ugliness. To 
counter this, they pass the buck to al- 
ready-harassed parents. Suppose, to take 
enlightenment a step further, one lived 
in a street full of bars, burlesque houses 
and such, all of which encouraged juve- 
nile patronage — depended on it, in fact. 
But we already know the answer to that 
one: forbid the children to go, and you 
will only make it more attractive for 
them. (Bennett Cerf said so only the 
other day.) And so, around we go again. 

If this is the best the anti-censors can 
do (and it seems to be, just about), we 
may soon be in for a grim wave of cen- 
sorship, indeed. These things always go 
too far, and if the above sophistries fail 
to stand up in practice, the root assump- 
tion of censorship, that people are not 
entirely to be trusted, may be extended 
from children, where it belongs (cant 
notwithstanding), to adults, and movies 
will wind up more childish than ever. 
The susceptibilities of the sons will be 
visited on the fathers. 

To forestall this ghoulish possibility, a 
new set of clichés had better be produced 
quick. Censorship for adults seems to me 
regrettable, because it implies a failure 
in education. A permanent policy of 
adult censorship means that we plan to 
continue with this failure indefinitely. 
But censorship for children is another 
question. A system by which any child 
may enter any movie can mean just the 
kind of education failure that makes 
adult censorship necessary. And note 
that the opposition to a sensible system 
of licenses, such as they have in England 
(X for adult movies, U for everybody), 
comes not from artistic or freedom-loving 
quarters, but from certain distributors 
who stand to lose a vast audience, and 
from the makers of movies called “Teen- 
age Vice Queen,” who know that as long 


as all supervision is left up to the par. 
ents, everything is going to be all right, 

At the moment, the Legion of Decency 
seems to be making about as much sense 
as anybody. Unlike almost every moraliz. 
ing body in history, it sticks strictly to 
business these days, does not give opin. 
ions outside its province, does not 
abuse its power (although some of its 
supporters would have it do so). Occa- 
sionally, it loses its head, and gives an 
accolade to a movie like “Embezzled 
Heaven,” but this is an error on the side 
of courtliness, not of red-necked officious- 
ness. 

My only queries about the Legion are 
indirect. Firstly, some of its champions 
seem to feel that it cannot be discussed 
at all, except in terms of fulsome praise. 
This seems a pity—the Legion is a 
guide, not a governess. Secondly, I am 
sorry that the oath has to be administered 
in an atmosphere suggesting moral pres- 
sure. An oath loses much of its value if 
people feel they have to take it. And 
many loyal Catholics I know are opposed 
to the Legion solely on this account. 

None of this affects the classifications 
the Legion has been providing lately, 
which are singularly shrewd and helpful. 
If adult pictures are not being made, it 
is certainly not the fault of the Legion. 
The truth probably is that there are not 
enough adults in Hollywood to go round. 
Recent attempts to deal with grown-up 
themes (abortion, rape, etc.) have 
actually uncovered a new vein of child- 
ishness. “Blue Denim” and “A Summer 
Place,” pioneers in the new realism, were 
both singularly unconvincing adolescent 
daydreams. 

Hollywood has been going through a 
bad patch lately, and not because of any- 
body’s censorship. The Oscars for “Ben 
Hur” and for Charlton Heston show how 
far the art of film has been lost sight of. 
Techniques of montage, of lighting, the 
use of symbolism, etc. have not only 
failed to advance since the Twenties and 
Thirties ; they have, in many cases, been 
abandoned altogether in favor of bland 
panoramas and the glossy, unchanging 
colors of California. The relaxation of 
censorship (and censorship used to be 
blamed for nearly all of the industry's 
woes) has revealed the poverty of soul, 
the meagerness of imagination, which 
were always the real cause of the trouble. 

However, help may be on the way. 
France and England have had good 
years. Ingemar Bergman still refuses to 
leave Sweden, which is, paradoxically, a 
good sign. And, if all else fails, there is 
always the Museum of Modern Art. 

— Witrrip SHEED 
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